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‘FRUIT 


A Natural Remedy 


There is no simpler, safer, cr 
more agreeable preparation than 


The approved remedy for driving 
out disease germs. Its action is 
quick and thorough. It clears the 
intestines, rouses the torpid liver 
to new life, stimulates the mucous 
membrane to a healthy action, and 
cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 
Be prepared for emergencies by al. 
ways keeping a bottle in the house, 


Prepared only by 


J.C. ENO, Ltd," Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. WORKS COVER 5 ACRES. 


THATCHED TEA HOUSE, £21 0 O for size 1zft. x 8ft. 


SEND YOUR INVESTMENTS TO 


The GENEVA 
TOTALISATOR, 


HOWARD & WESTON, Managing Directors. 


LONDON CITY & MIDLAND. 
BANQUE FEDERALE, GENEVA. 


Bankers: 


Win and Place Pools open daily on all 
Races under Jockey Club Rules. 


Odds to Winners and Placed Horses published daily 
in Sportsman and Sporting Life. 


SLEEPING CHALET. 


Postal Address: 


9, RUE DU MARCHE, GENEVA. 


Tel. Address; “‘ TAXITOTE, GENEVA.” 


18ft. x 12ft. £25 10 0 
20ft. x 13ft. 29100 15ft. x 10ft. £16 OO 
24ft.x lift. 36100 18ft. x 12ft. 2000 
NOTE.—The reasonable prices quoted are for cash, 


instructed. It is to the advantage of clients to pay the 
carriage and manufacturer's prices. 


KINDLY STATE YOUR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


MOTOR CAR HOUSES. 


1 J put on rail protected, 
carriage forward, at owner’s or Railway Co.’s risk, according as 


Send Id. Postcard for Book of Rules and full 
information. 


Deposit A/cs opened from 5/- upwards. 
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The Badminton Magazine. 


A LOOK 


BY THE 


It is not a little interesting 
at this time of the season 
to look back and see how 
differently things have 
fallen out from what was expected a few 
months ago. Bookmakers have gone a 
long way towards killing the geese who 
annually used to lay them golden eggs, 
by the illiberality—to use a very mild 
word—of their proceedings, that is to 
say the ridiculously inadequate prices 
which they have been accustomed to 
offer. There was, however, a certain 
amount of ante-post betting, and one 
man congratulated himself cordially on 
having taken 600 to 400 about Lomond 
and White Star coupled for the Derby. 


LOMOND 
AND 
WHITE STAR 
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ROUND 


EDITOR 


Not long after the bet was booked these 
colts stood respectively at 3 to 1 and 
7 to 2, and the wager, therefore, looked 
a decidedly good one. No one could well 


_have imagined that mid-way in July 


neither Lomond nor White Star would 
have won a race of any description, or if 
they had been out at all would even 
have failed to run into a place! White 
Star was a strong favourite for the 
Two Thousand Guineas and _ finished 
fourth. He and Lomond, the latter an 
odds-on favourite for the Newmarket 
Stakes with the other next in demand, 
were last and the last but one; and in 
the Derby White Star was not in the first. 
dozen. Mr. J.B. Joel’scolt has proved an. 


H 
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unmitigated failure ; and yet stories were 
told of the wonderful things he had done 
when tried. For Mr. Hulton’s son of 
Desmond there is the legitimate excuse 
of an indisposition which prevented him 
from doing himself justice, and an injury 
to his near fore leg on the top of the other 
misfortune. At the time of writing it is 
gratifying to know that he is in good 
work. 

Looking through the 
entries for the Derby 
early in the year I 
ticked just twenty as likely to distinguish 


THE 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS 
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Newmarket Craven Meeting, started at 
odds-on for the Biennial, and was easily 
beaten by Sir Ernest Cassel’s Cylgad, the 
winner giving 12lb. Lord Rosebery’s 


.Clodius was the next on my list. He, too, 


was a strong favourite on his first appear- 
ance, for the Craven Stakes, and though 
there had been no suspicion of his 
gameness as a two-year-old, here he 
distinctly refused to gallop. Ground 


existed for the hope that Major Eustace 
Loder’s Coriander might prove to be in} 
the front rank. He was made favourite 
for the valuable Chester Vase, and broke | 
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themselves, judging by what they had 
done, or had been reported able to do, as 
two-year-olds. Prince Kinsky’s Aiglon was 
the first. He was tried at Kingsclere in the 
Spring, and the discovery was made that 
he could not stay. This annually proves to 
be the case with a not inconsiderable 
number of three-year-olds who have run 
conspicuously during their first season. 
I happened in March to be the guest of 
someone closely associated with the 
Kingsclere stable, and heard a brilliant 
account of Bexhill. He appeared at the 


down in the course of the race. It 
seemed on the cards that a filly might 
win the Derby, this being Lord Rosebery’s 
Charmian; but it became known that 
she was not doing well, and though 
backed at 9 to 2 for the One Thousand 
Guineas she was not looked on hopefully 
by her friends, who felt small surprise at 
her moderate exhibition. Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s Cylgad began by going far to 
justify the good opinion held of him ; 
as just remarked he won the Biennial 
under disadvantages of weight, and after 
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a failure in the Two Thousand Guineas 
carried off the Newmarket Stakes from 
Mr. Walter Raphael’s Tagalie. Cylgad, 
however, then broke down. Mr. C. E. 
Howard’s England was quoted in the 
Derby market at as little as 7 to 1, and 
began successfully by cantering away 
with the Union Jack Stakes at Liverpool. 
It was thought that he could hardly be 
beaten for the Sale Stakes at the Craven 
Meeting, but he showed there, as he did 
afterwards, a marked disinclination to 
gallop. Mr. C. Bower Ismay’s Hall Cross 
came next on my list. A doubt existed as 
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extent that there 
seemed to be about the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Javelin. In the spring, 
however, Javelin’s trainer, Sam Darling, 
told me that the colt had not been doing 
well, and at Epsom, his only appearance, 
he finished in the ruck. Some critics 
believed that Mr. Buchanan’s Jingling 
Geordie might prove actually the best 
of his contemporaries. He has, indeed, 
not failed as completely as nearly all the 
other nineteen have done, for he has won 
three of his seventeen races. He is, 
however, far from being all or nearly all 


if not to the 
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to the soundness of his wind, nevertheless 
he won the Berkshire Handicap at New- 
bury with great ease by fourlengths, giving 
7 lb. to the second; since then he has 
been beaten four times, and it is to be 
feared that he is unquestionably a roarer. 
* * * * 
Mr. Neumann’s Jaeger must, 
it was recognised, have made 
very marked improvement if 
he were to be rated among the best of 
his age ; for at Hurst Park he had shown 
himself some 8 1b. inferior to Lomond. 
Still, there were possibilities about him 


MOSTLY 
FAILURES 


that was hoped, though it remains 
uncertain to what extent this is due to 
disinclination to gallop. Mr. Baring’s 
Kempion has won a race; he has also 
been twice unplaced. The Prince 
Lubomirski’s Lom was regarded by not a 
few as well in the first half-dozen, and 
perhaps very near to the top; he has 
been unplaced in his two attempts. In 
the spring we were told that it was little 
use to bother about which would be the 
best of the English two-year-olds, so far 
as the Derby was concerned, because we 
had nothing in the least likely to beat 
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the French-bred Montrose II. He proved 
so disappointing in his own country that 
it was felt to be useless to send him over 
to Epsom. Lord Lonsdale’s St. Neots 
had his admirers, who find little to 
admire in him at present. The Duke of 
Portland’s Serenader was supposed to 
come into the consideration. After his first 
attempt as a two-year-old, at which 
horses so often fail—and it may 


incidentally be observed that he was not 
backed for the race in which he was 
beaten at Ascot—he won three of the 
four events in which he took part, and 
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might be unable to stay, which seems to 
be the case. 

It was difficult to 
imagine that the score 
named would not in- 
clude the winner of the 
Derby, and, indeed, the three placed 
horses; but the great race went to 
Tagalie, at whose name no one would 
have paused before, starting at among 
the ‘‘ 20 to 1 others,” she carried off the 
One Thousand Guineas, a performance 
which was nevertheless a very long way 
from suggesting victory at Epsom, 
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there was the excuse for him when 
defeated in the Boscawen Stakes that he 
had been out the day before. Mr. 
Duryea’s Sweeper II had pleased me and 
many other people so much that we were 
inclined to regard him as a worthy rival 
of Lomond, faith in the son of Broomstick 
being greatly strengthened by his victory 
in the Two Thousand Guineas. He could 
get no nearer than seventh for the Derby, 
however, and has failed thrice since his 
classic victory. Lord Rosebery’s Wrack 
was the last of my twenty, though I 
always had a strong suspicion that he 


especially after the Baron G. Springer’s 
Alope, who had run her to a length at 
Newmarket, had finished last for the Bur- 
well Plate. Jaeger wassecondinthe Derby, 
and it has been shewn that he was far 
inferiorto Lomond, hence inall probability, 
to several others ; in fact, his two-year-old 
running on other occasions indicated this. 
Third in the Derby was Mr. A. Belmont’s. 
Tracery, for ignoring whom, however, 
there was the excuse that he had never 
run. Well-founded judgment with regard 
to the three-year-olds proved, in truth, 
lamentably wrong. With regard to the: 
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fillies an idea existed that Lord Fal- 
mouth’s Belleisle might be better than 
the best of the colts, and some regrets 
were expressed that she was not in the 
Derby. Two-year-old fillies do, however, 
frequently lose their form before they 
re-appear next season, and this has been 
the case with her. Nothing could have 
been more obvious than that she was 
close on 14 lbs. better than Tagalie. It 
was demonstrated at Newmarket last 
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Preferment. Between these two there 
was a distinct “line,” as it is called. 
Over the same distance as that of the 
Oaks, a mile and a half, Preferment had 
given Equitable 13lbs. and an eight 
lengths beating. Preferment, indeed, 
was as nearly as possible, according to 
this, 2st. the better; and in the Oaks 
she received at least a 14 lb. beating, 
which made the form between these two 
about 3 stone wrong. 
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season. No reasonable man anticipates 
with any approach to confidence what 
may happen in the Oaks; there was 
certainly no foundation for faith in M. 
Prat’s Mirska, who had been beaten in 
both her attempts as a two-year-old, and 
does not seem to have conveyed to her 
trainer the notion that she had any 
chance. So much was this the case that 
her owner did not take the trouble to 
come over from France to see her run. 
Still more remarkable was the fact that 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Equitable 
finished second for the Oaks, many 
lengths in front of the Duke of Devonshire’s 


It is difficult at the 
Present time to sum up 

the two - year - olds. 
Usually winners of the Coventry and 
New Stakes at Ascot are animals who 
hold their own among the best three- 
year-olds of the following season, exam- 
ples being in the former race Ladas, 
Persimmon, Rock Sand, St. Amant, and 
Cicero, all Derby winners ; and perhaps 
Louviers, who was only beaten a short 
head for the Derby by King Edward’s 
Minoru, should not be omitted. In the 
New Stakes we find classic winners in 
Achievement, Marie Stuart, Galopin, 
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Melton, Donovan, Surefoot, Isinglass, 
Flying Fox, Slieve Gallion, Bayardo, 
and Lemberg. The Coventry Stakes this 
year was won by Mr. Hulton’s Shogun, 
and the New Stakes by Mr. C. Bower 
Ismay’s Craganour, with Shogun, giving 
the winner 10 1b. second, beaten three 
lengths. It happened, however, that 


Mr. J. B. Joel’s Golden Sun, who is rated 
very highly, and Sun Yat, rumoured to 
be still better than Golden Sun, were 
unable to appear there or at the New- 
market First July, in consequence of 
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and Queen’s Marie. He has run twice 
without making his way into the first 
three; but it is to be noted that the 
offspring of William the Third are often 
late in developing. John Porter, who 
trained the horse, is particularly em- 
phatic on this subject, and it will be 
remembered that Mr. C. E. Howard’s 
Willonyx, who did such great things as 
a four-year-old, did nothing as a two, 
and as a three, though he won a number 
of races, was not estimated as more than 
a useful handicap horse. 
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illness in the stable, so that the present 
apparent supremacy of Shogun and 
Craganour may presently be challenged, 
assuming that the cough from which 
Mr. Joel’s horses have been suffering 
leaves no evil effects. I believe it is the 
fact that some time ago Shogun was 
not supposed to be the best of Mr. 
Hulton’s two-year-olds; how they 
may rank at the present time I am not 
aware. Much was, I believe, thought of 
Queen’s Man, a son of William the Third 


Before this number of 
the Magazine appears 
several important two- 
year-old races will have been run, 
notably the most valuable which occurs 
during the season, the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown 
Park. This has been won by animals 
who were destined to do_ great 
things, Cyllene, Pretty Polly, Cicero 
Bayardo, and Neil Gow amongst others, 
and it happened unfortunately that three 
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of the winners, Star Shoot, Game Chick 
(I believe), and Traquair, the half- 
brother to Neil Gow, went wrong in the 
wind or they might probably have con- 
tinued their successful careers next season. 
It is somewhat strange that these two 
sons of Lord Rosebery’s Chelandry and 
the mare herself should all have won this 
race, as did Pretty Polly and her half- 
sister the Adula filly. Lord Rosebery’s 
Sanquhar looked as if he might again have 
taken the rich prize for his owner, who has 
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merely make reference to the best we 
have seen so far. 

Readers may remember that 
not long ago the magazine 
contained some cheery chap- 
ters about sport by Colonel T. A. 
St. Quintin. These with a great deal of 
other matter have been issued in book 
form, the only thing about the volume to 
which exception can be taken being the 
extraordinarily clumsy title, ‘“‘ Chances of 
Sports of Sorts.” It is strange that Messrs. 


A GOOD 
SPORTSMAN 
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already won it on four occasions, for 
Sanquhar is decidedly among the best 
of the two-year-olds. He has most un- 
fortunately been struck out. Mr. Bed- 
dington entertains a high opinion of his 
colt Rock Flint, winner of the July 
Stakes, who, however, is at present only 
a length better than Mr. A. F. Basset’s 
Roseworthy. Some judges are inclined 
to place Captain J. Orr-Ewing’s unnamed 
daughter of St. Amant and Miss Lettice 
as quite among the best. It is easy, 
however, to arrive at premature con- 
clusions about the two-year-olds, and I 


William Blackwood & Sons, who have 
deservedly enjoyed so great a reputation 
for good judgment since the famous firm 
wasestablished should not have persuaded 
Colonel St. Quintin to give his book a 
reasonable name which meant something. 
For the rest it is the light-hearted 
narrative of a real good sportsman who 
has raced, ‘chased, gone pig-sticking, 
shooting and fishing in all parts of the 
globe. One gathers that the Colonel 
considers pig-sticking the best fun of all. 
He dwells on the fact that “ given a 
hundred yards start, it takes a racehorse 
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to overtake and turn a full-grown lean 
pig in half a mile on good ground on the 
flat ; and as you seldom get good ground, 
or the flat, it is all in piggy’s favour 
. . . . When you do get up to him, 
not only can he always spurt a bit more, 
but he has always got one of those 
cunning little eyes of his looking back 
over his shoulder, and just as you think 
you can reach him he jinks to one side 
quicker than a hare can, or stops dead 
short, and is back on his tracks or into 
you like lightning. There is no animal 
in his own way so active and quick as a 
ig.” 
of the Indian racing stories are 
particularly amusing, and one adventure 
which befel the Colonel was an experience 
which can have been enjoyed—for he did 
enjoy it—by few. The English and the 
Afghans on the North-West frontier were 
practically at war, when one day the 
Colonel came upon a stately grey-bearded 
Afghan riding by himself. The old 


gentleman, he says, was affable and 


asked if he would like to see some cock 
fighting, as they were going to have a 
great meeting the following day at a 
village about seven miles off in the hills. 
The Colonel laughed and said “ Yes. 
But if I go shall I ever return?” At 
this the Afghan was most indignant, 
declaring that if the Colonel trusted him 
he would be as safe as in his own tent. 
He went to see the mains accordingly. 
His host was evidently a very big man, 
commanded great respect, and they were 
treated as honoured guests ; though the 
writer adds some of the company did 
look as if they would have liked to cut 
his throat. “‘ But the Afghan of the hills 
is a very fine fellow, and a man of his 
word, very different from his brother of 
the plains, who is a thief and a cut- 
throat.”” The old gentleman insisted on 
escorting the Colonel right back to camp, 
where they parted on the most friendly 
terms, to meet again eight days after- 
wards in mortal combat at Futteabad. 
A truly curious adventure! One has 
occasionally heard stories, rarely 
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authenticated, of “wolf boys,” and 
Colonel St. Quintin gives an account of 
one. Apparently the little thing had 
been carried off when an infant, and it 
is believed that he was about three-years- 
old when dug out of an earth with some 
young wolf cubs, his adopted brothers. 
Truly a weird experience for humanity ! 
He was thirteen when the Colonel saw 
him, only able to speak a few words, 
and those indistinctly. I cordially 
recommend the book. 
* * * * 

Another contributor, Mr. P. F. 
Warner, has also written a book 
“England versus Australia” (Mills & Boon, 
London), the record of his late tour in 
which the Ashes were recovered. Asa fact 
Mr. Warner tells us these ashes do exist, 
and are hidden away in a little silver 
casket. The fullest details of all that 
happened on the tour are given. There 
is one very quaint slip in the description 
of the Second Test Match. Barnes, it is 
recorded,‘ had bowled 9 overs, 6 maidens 
for 3 runs and 4 wickets ; surely a most 
astounding and_ scarcely creditable 
performance.”’ One would have thought 
it ‘‘creditable’”’ in the extreme; but 
of course Mr. Warner wrote or intended 
to write “credible.” It is odd that if 
the author passed this in his proof the 
reader did not observe and query it. 
That Mr. Warner should be keen about 
cricket will surprise nobody. ‘‘ Many 
will say that it is but a game, but surely 
it is something more than that,” he 
writes, “‘it is an institution, a part of 
the people’s life, nay, almost a passion 
with some. It has got into the blood 
of the nation, and wherever British men 
and women are gathered together there 
will the stumps be fixed, from Lord’s to 
Buluwayo, and form Melbourne to the 
Spanish Main, cricket flourishes.’’ Of Mr. 
Foster’s bowling in the Third Test Match 
it is said that he “ made the ball swing 
into the batsmen so fast that several 
times he hit them on the legs before they 
seemed to realise that the ball was on 
them. . . . . When the ball strikes 
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the ground the velocity seems to be 
trebled, and if the batsman and the 
wicket-keeper should miss the ball it will 
reach the boundary almost as quickly 
as anything that E. Jones, Kortright, or 
Brierley ever bowled.’”’ One regrets to 
realise that there is a lack of keenness in 
Australia even in Test Matches. While 
the fifth was in progress a drizzling rain 
began to fall and the players left the field 
for twenty-five minutes, only ten more 
runs had been added when, at the 
instance of the umpires, the players 
trooped off the field for the tea interval, 
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to stay with the Duke of Richmond, 
as his Royal father was accustomed to 
do for many years. That is a huge 
assistance to the social side of the 
meeting, if His Majesty’s visit may 
properly be regarded from that point 
of view. As for the sporting side, I 
cannot adequately deal with it for 
obvious reasons. I have to write before 
the Newmarket Second July, with the 
Eclipse and the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes to follow, and Liverpool 
to come afterwards. Various things 
will doubtless happen in the course of 
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notwithstanding that they had had tea 
already during the first adjournment. It 
is doubtless this sort of thing that is 
sadly injuring cricket. Leaving the field 
for tea is, indeed, direct proof of 
sluggishness and indifference to the game, 
A dozen years ago no cricketer ever 
dreamed of such a thing. 

* * * * 
Goodwood will be close upon 
us when this number of the 
Magazine is published, and I have 
sprinkled about in these pages some 
pictures of the scenes so delightfully 
familiar to visitors. The King is going 
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the next fortnight or three weeks which 
are likely to upset anything in the nature 
of Goodwood forecasts made at the 


present time. It can only be said that 
many of the most notable horses in 
training, perhaps I should say most of 
them, are engaged. Of two-year-olds 
we have Mr. Hulton’s Shogun and Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s Golden Sun in the Lavant 
Stakes—the entry for the Richmond is 
below the average—Mr. C. Bower Ismay’s 
Craganour and Sir Edgar Vincent’s 
in the Molecomb, with 
others who are likely to make names 
for themselves. At the moment of 
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writing Mr. Belmont’s Tracery is one of 
the most interesting colts in training, as 
I have described on a previous page, and 
he is in the Sussex Stakes with Mr. 
Duryea’s Sweeper II. The King George 
Stakes, started in commemoration of 
His Majesty’s first visit as King last year, 
has a wonderfully fine entry, Jingling 
Geordie, Melody, Sweeper II., Lomond, 
Spanish Prince, Jessica, Sir Martin, 
Castleton, Aiglon, Polkerris, and others 
with big names—I fear Pintadeau, who 
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not been a good year; after the con- 
tinuously broken weather of June, better 
things were hoped from July. The 
hope was illusory. Day after day there 
was to be seen at the clubs the dis- 
appointing notice “‘ No Polo,” or else the 
grounds were so sodden that playing on 
them partook of the nature of an aquatic 
sport. Strange to say, however, some 
of the best games were fought out in 
sweeping rain. The zest and skill of the 
true polo-player can stand a great deal 
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is engaged, has not sufficient speed. It 
looks as if Lord Derby would win the 
Private Triennial Sweepstakes which was 
started one evening after dinner by the 
Duke’s guests. But as already mentioned 
I cannot with any likelihood of profit 
scrutinise the programme in detail. 
* * * * 

By the time these notes are 
in print the polo season 
will, as far as London is 
concerned, be a thing of the past. From 
the polo-player’s point of view, 1912 has 


POLO NOTES 
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of damping, albeit a long series of blank 
days is bound to have its effect, whether 
on men or ponies, both of whom are apt 
to become soft—in harmony, it might 
seem, with the ground, which, cut up as 
it has been this year by hard galloping 
on a soaking surface, has at times been 
something between a swamp and a 
quagmire. 

It is good news to the very large section 
of the community who love good sport 
run on sportsmanlike lines, and who 
hope to see the Duke of Westminster’s 
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patriotic enterprise successful in bringing 
back the International Cup from America 
next year, that the arrangements for the 
challenge have been placed in the hands 
of three members of the _ general 
committee of Hurlingham, namely 
General Sir H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., 
Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., and Major F. Egerton Green, who 
will confer with the Duke of Westminster 
and settle all details. We can now be 
sure that the best interests of England’s 
polo will be in the hands of four of the 
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claim to be numbered—that, individual 
performances apart, our average in all 
branches of sport is not ‘along way 
ahead ’ of that of the Americans. Yet 
time after time we learn to our dismay 
that we are outdone in one line or another 
which we have long been accustomed to 
consider peculiarly our own. What is the 
reason ? Simply that, when once an 
American has convinced himself and 
others that he is good enough to represent 
his country, he specialises, and con- 
centrates upon the development and 
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best men obtainable. Good luck attend 
their counsels, and may we get that cup 
back ! 

There is, however, a cardinal point to 
be borne in mind by any International 
test-match player, and never for one 
moment to be lost sight of. Were it 
necessary to add an extra emphasis to 
this, the results of this year’s Olympic 
Games at Stockholm would surely do so 
most forcibly. In’ a word, it is specialis- 
ation. Nothing will persuade those who 
know the United States and their sports- 
men well—amongst whom the writer may 


improvement of his abilities; with the 
result that when the ¢est comes, he 
arrives ‘ on top.’ 

No thinking Englishman, acquainted 
with the manners and customs which 
obtain in sports and pastimes across the 
Atlantic, would for a moment desire that 
these should be adopted by his country- 
men, in whom there is fortunately apt 
to be a debonnair proclivity to regard 
such matters as recreations; but play- 
ing for one’s own pleasure and that of 
others—to have, that is to say, a good 
game with good fellows, sportsmen and 
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friends—is a vastly different proposition 
to winning a Test Match for one’s 
country. This latter has to be made a 
business proposition, and a_ sternly 
practical one, too. For the goddess of 
polo to be propitious in such an event, 
she must be served alone, or left alone. 

In the various tournaments which have 
been played the Old Cantabs have stood 
out as the “ star ’’ team of the season, by 
winning the Champion, Ranelagh Open, 
and King’s Coronation Cups. Disap- 


pointingly enough, none of the final ties 
in the great competitions, or in the 
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realised the ambition of his life. But his 
lack of generalship lost him the Champion 
Cup; during those eleven minutes not 
only did his team go cold, but they 
enabled Mr. Buckmaster, who was badly 
shaken by a fall at the very commence- 
ment of the match, to recover himself ; 
and with their leader no longer at a 
disadvantage, the Old Cantabs jumped 
into their real form, making four goals 
off the reel before their opponents could 
secure another point. I mention this as 
instancing the truth of the adage that more 
matches are won off the ground than on. 


WATCHING A FINISH AT GOODWOOD 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Inter-Regimental tournament, produced 
a game of any interest, with the excep- 
tion of that for the Champion Cup, which 
was sensational. With the score at the 
end of the third period reading six goals 
to one in favour of the Tigers, the chances 
of the Old Cantabs seemed gone, but there 
intervened an occasion manquée which 
probably caused the good thing to ‘‘ come 
unstuck.’’ Had Count de Madre replaced 
Mr. Railston, when he was hurt, with 
Captain Nutting, who was sitting dressed 
in the pavilion, instead of losing eleven 
minutes while the former was patched 
up, he would have almost certainly 


In the Roehampton Cup ties, which 
have just been decided at the moment 
of writing, very close and exciting games 
have been seen—that between the Quid- 
nuncs and Eaton providing, probably, 
the best game of the season except two 
games in the Whitney and Champion 
Cups’ contests. 

Space and the sorely-tried patience of 
the Editor alike preclude anything more 
than a hurried scribble this month; in 
September I propose to take a cursory 
glance at the play of the season more 
individually, and also, perhaps, at county 
polo. 
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THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON LAWN 
(INSET) THE MARQUESS OF ORMONDE, COMMODORE R. Y. S. 
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COWES ROADS FROM THE LONDON YACHT CLUB 
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AN EVENTFUL “TWELFTH” 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“TF he even had money!” cried Mrs. 
Plantagenet-Robinson, in a tone which 
said: ‘“‘ However bitter the pill, let it 
be but well-gilded and I will e’en make 
shift to swallow it.” 

“ He has brains,” retorted her daughter, 
with a flush on her cheek and a spark 
in her eye. 

“ Brains!” Mrs. Plantagenet-Robin- 
son’s pursed-up lips conveyed contempt 
unutterable. “If he had a grandfather 
it would be more to the point.” 

“We are rather recent ourselves,” 
murmured the girl. 

It was her mother’s turn to change 
colour. “I cannot imagine what has 
come to you, Geraldine,” she said, 
sharply. ‘‘ You used to be quite as 
alive‘as I am to the importance of your 
making a good match. Indeed, I won- 
dered sometimes whether you were not 
just a little too ambitious. But now— 
no, I can mot imagine what has come to 
you!” 

Geraldine turned her head aside. If 
she knew what had come to her, the 
secret was not for her mother’s ear. 

“With your looks and your accom- 
plishments—Heaven knows what I have 
not spent on your education !—and the 
money your poor father left you, it is 
absolutely ridiculous even to contemplate 
the possibility of your becoming—Mrs. 
Brown! . . . Not even spelt with an 
‘e,’”’ she added, contemptuously. 

The girl wheeled sharply upon her 
mother; then swallowing down the 
angry retort which rose to her lips, “ I 
think, if you don’t mind, I had better 
go and see whether Jeanette has finished 


packing,’ she said, coldly. “‘ We start 
for King’s Cross at nine ? ” 

“Yes. These horrid night journeys 
are most fatiguing, but I suppose it is 
the best way of doing it; we shall get 
to Blair Knock in time for a late break- 
fast. . . . And,” the lady added to her- 
self, ‘when she sees Sir Angus on his 
native heath, his kilted clansmen round 
him, she’ll soon forget all this childish 
folly.” 
* * * * * * * 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Plantagenet- 
Robinson’s calculations, it was Mr. 
Alexander Brown’s native heath also. 

A few days later, on a golden August 
afternoon, a couple sat on a moss- 
covered boulder under a rowan tree 
which dipped its already ripening berries 
into the peat-brown waters of the Annat 
burn. 

“Oh, Alick, isn’t it lovely ?”’ sighed 
the girl. 

“Tt is indeed,” replied Mr. Brown, 
fervently. But it was neither on berries 
nor on burn that his ardent gaze was 
fixed. 

There followed a soft sound at which 
the blackbird on the bough overhead 
chortled. His own courting days were 
over, but they were not so long gone by 
that he did not recognize the symptoms 
of the complaint from which he, too, 
had suffered. 

Then: “ This is all very well,’ mur- 
mured the girl—(‘It is indeed,” Mr. 
Brown interposed, with even greater 
fervour)—‘‘ but what will my mother 
say?” 

“Ts she as dead against me as ever ? ” 
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Geraldine nodded, sadly. 

“But I say, Jerry, old girl ’—Mr. 
Brown reddened slightly under his tan 
—‘‘ of course I know I’m not half good 
enough for you—what man on earth 
could be ?’”’ (Once more the blackbird’s 
| chuckle filled up an emotion-laden pause). 
“But after all, I’m not altogether a 
pauper; what’s her great objection ? ”’ 

“She doesn’t like your name.” 
Geraldine laughed, softly. 

“Well, it ain’t very high-class, I 
admit. . . But haven’t you told her that 
I’m related to the Muirhills ? Perhaps 
that might varnish it up a bit?”’ Mr. 
Brown’s tone was hopeful. 

Geraldine sorrowfully shook her head. 
Well did she know that to her mamma 
a rich baronet in the hand was worth 
a dozen moderately well-off distant 
cousins to an “ Er-rel’’ in the bush! 

“ Talking of the Muirhills,” she said, 
after a pause, “‘ we’re all going to them 


for the Twelfth. Lord Banavie has asked 
Sir Angus to bring us. 


We're going to 
dine and sleep as well, I believe.” 

“So am I—what a spree! We're 
going to wind up with tableaux or char- 
ades or something in the evening ; Jim 
Muirhill is a great hand at that sort of 
game. He and I were at school together, 
you know.” 

“Charades ! Good gracious, won’t you 
all be too sleepy after a long day on the 
moor 

“Of course we shall; but the Muir- 
hills never do things like other people. 

. . I say, sweetheart, won’t it be a 
bit of a shock to the old—to your mother, 
I mean, to see me turn up?” 

The girl smiled at him—a little sadly.. 

“ But you'll stick to me, won’t you, 
Jerry darling, through thick and thin ? ”’ 

“ Through thick and thin,” repeated 
the girl, softly. 


* * * * * * * 


“So here you all are.” With a some- 
what sardonic expression on his weather- 
beaten countenance, Lord Banavie sur- 
veyed the luxurious Rénault from which 
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his guests descended (adding sotto voce to 
the chauffeur : ‘‘ For Gude sake take the 
thing round to the back, before the stink 
o’ the petrol plays the deevil wi’ the 
dogs’ noses!”’) ‘‘ Man, Angus, what a 
swell ye are! But a wee thing cauld 
about the legs, what ?” 

Sir Angus, one of those modern High- 
land chieftains whose favourite habitat 
is Paris, glanced down at his white knees 
and gave an angry tug at his kilt. 
“ Beastly thing ! ”’ he muttered—‘‘ makes 
me look like one of my dashed Cockney 
tenants! But they would make me wear 
it,’ and he threw a vengeful look towards 
Mrs. Plantagenet-Robinson. 

“And how do you do, madam?” 
With old-fashioned courtesy “‘ the Er-rel”’ 
bowed over the lady’s hand. “ It gives 
me great pleasure to welcome you to the 
Highlands—and your bonny daughter,” 
he added, as his eyes dwelt approvingly 
upon pretty Geraldine. 

The girl smiled at him with frank 
camaraderie. 

“Far too gude for the like o’ yon 
sumph,”’ he muttered to himself, as his 
glance passed from her to Sir Angus. 
““Come and hev a look at the dogs ”’— 
he turned again to the young lady and 
led the way round the angle of the castle 
wall. 

“Oh, what a darling!” Geraldine 

fell on her knees before a Gordon setter, 
which was the very apple of the Er-rel’s 
eye. 
zr Humph!” he grunted, vainly en- 
deavouring to conceal his gratification, 
“no that bad. Walk with me this after- 
noon and we'll see how he _ behaves 
himsel’.”’ 

“Thank you very much.” But the 
girl’s tone hardly betrayed that gratifi- 
cation which might have been expected 
to greet such an unprecedented mark of 
favour from the grim Er-rel. And as 
she spoke her eye rested on a stalwart 
figure which just then emerged from the 
kennels. 

Lord Banavie glanced enquiringly 
towards her ; his keen grey eye noted the 
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flush on her cheek, travelled from her to 
the newcomer and encountered a similar 
tinge on his rather high cheekbones. 
““ Oh—ho! ”’ said the Er-rel, softly. Then 
aloud: ‘‘ Man, Alick, what are ye 
hangin’ about here for? I saw ye drive 
up an hour ago ; why didn’t ye come in 
with the rest ? 

“ My well-known retiring disposition,”’ 
murmured Mr. Brown, as he exchanged 
a lingering handshake with Geraldine. 

At that moment Mrs. Plantagenet- 
Robinson crossed the gravel-sweep, and 
the young gentleman gave yet further 
manifestation of his modesty by retreat- 
ing precipitately behind the corner of the 
kennels. Again the Er-rel’s grey eye set 
out on a voyage of discovery, again a 
soft ““ Oh—ho!”’ fell from his lips. Then 
he turned on his heel. “‘ Twa’s company,” 
he remarked to the setter, “‘ come ye wi’ 
me, my man”’; and the two departed. 

It was a glorious Twelfth. Light, 
fleecy clouds flitted across an azure sky, 
a soft western breeze cooled heated brows 


and wafted honey perfume from the 


heather. Birds a bit scarce on the bare 
hillsides, as was to be expected on such 
a warm morning, but lying thick and 
close among the ling and high sedge grass 
on the lower moor. The dogs covered 
themselves with glory, the men shot well. 
Mr. Brown, in particular, acquitted him- 
self with much distinction. The Er-rel’s 
eye, which had at first rested upon him 
a trifle doubtfully—‘ for yon silly com- 
plaint plays the very deevil wi’ the 
nerves ’’—at last withdrew, satisfied. 
“ Runnin’ fair and smooth as far as the 
young wumman’s concerned, that’s plain. 
As for the auld ane—hum-—m-m ’’—a 
thoughful expression spread itself over 
the hard-bitten features. 

“ Ay, ay,a good bag ; a very fair bag, 
I should say,’ Lord Banavie replied, a 
little absently, to Mrs. Plantagenet- 
Robinson’s enquiries as the guns met 
the ladies for luncheon at the Garry 
Well. 

“‘ Seventy brace o’ bir-rds, three golden 
plover, an’ six blue hares, whateffer,”’ 
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interposed Keeper MacDiarmid, who had | 
already laid the slain side by side upon 
a bank of blooming heather. 

“Ay, ay; no so bad for four guns, | 
shootin’ over dogs in the auld-fashioned ] 
way. Ye see, we're auld-fashioned fowk 
about here, madam.’ The Er-rel’s | 
manner was gallant as he continued his | 
conversation with the lady, but his tone | 
remained a little absent. . 

The last whisky and soda quaffed, the | 
last pipe smoked, and: “ Off’s the word, 
gentlemen,” cried the Er-rel, cheerily. 
““ Miss Geraldine, ye’re to be my partner, 
I understand.” Then, as the girl came | 
forward rather slowly: “Ay, ay, yell | 
better,’ he added in a quick, meaning 
undertone. And in her ear he murmured 
something further, inaudible to the rest 
of the party, as they moved off together. 

During the course of that radiant 
afternoon Mrs. Plantagenet - Robinson 
more than once remarked, in highly 
gratified accents, to her somewhat re- 
luctant partner, Sir Angus: ‘‘ Dear me! 
how well Lord Banavie and Geraldine 
seem to be getting on; what a lot they 
have to say to each other!” 

And truly, during the intervals of 
watching the admirable behaviour of the 
famous setter, the old man and the girl 
were absorbed in low-voiced conver- 
sation. 

“ Just look at the guv’nor !”’ cried the 
Honble. James Muirhill to his old school- 
fellow, Mr. Brown. “ Ain’t he just 
making the running with your girl, 
neither ? ” 

Mr. Brown grunted. 

“Can’t think what the old bird’s up 
to See that look in his eye? It’s 
always the signal for a ploy of some sort. 
What the dickens can it be?” 

At the end of the day he was en- 
lightened. So was Mr. Brown. . . 

The shades of evening were falling softly 
over hill and glen when the shooting- 
party passed up the long fir-tree avenue 
to the castle. 

“ Here, Alick, come to my den for a 
minute, will ye?” said the Er-rel, as 
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they approached the hall door. “‘ James, 
ye can look in, too, after ye hev seen to 

When, an hour later, the young men 
emerged from that interview, it might 
have been noted that whereas Mr. 
Brown’s face was pale, his features set 
in high resolve, the roseate countenance 
of the Honble. Jim was even more deeply 
flushed than was its wont, in his eyes 
shone the reflex of the glow which had 
lit up his parent’s optics, and, as he 
passed into his own chamber, he rubbed 
his hands and chortled with glee. 
* * * * * * * 

The ancient banqueting-hall was 
crowded with Muirhill guests and Muir- 
hill retainers. At its upper end a curtain 
partitioned off the stage. ‘‘ And what’s 
behind it heaven only knows!” mur- 
mured Sir Angus, who had _ before 
assisted at Muirhill entertainments. 

“Where is Geraldine ? I haven’t seen 
her since people began to arrive.’”’ Mrs. 
Plantagenet-Robinson looked uneasily 
over her shoulder. 

Lord Banavie heard. “ I’ve just taken 
the liberty o’ sending your daughter on 
a wee bit errand o’ mine,” he said. 

’ Oh, that’s all right ; I’m very glad 
she makes herself useful.” 

“As well as uncommon ornamental— 
like her mother before her,’’ replied the 
Er-rel, gallantly. 

Space, alas! is wanting in which to 
describe the delectable entertainment 
which the noble family of Muirhill, 
assisted by some kindred spirits in the 
neighbourhood, that evening provided 
for their guests. If, as some maintain, 
a deep hush at the close of his efforts is 
the most flattering tribute which any 
artist can receive, then the chubby 
youth who, in the closing tableau played 
the part of “He won’t Be Happy Till 
He Gets It ’’ as depicted in a well-known 
pictorial advertisement, must indeed 
have felt that he had not screwed up his 
courage to the sticking point in vain ! 

In a silence that might be felt, the 
curtain descended. Before it appeared 
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the Honble. James. “ That, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the last of the tableaux ”’ 
—a sound as of a mighty rushing wind 
passed through the hall; the audience 
as one man, drew a long breath—‘ and 
now our entertainment will conclude 
with a charade. It is of a most thrilling 
nature, I assure you. The gentleman 
who takes part in it——”’ 

“Cut the cackle, you ass!’’ came a 
gruff voice from the wings. 

The Honble. James darted a furious 
look in its direction, then cleared his 
throat. ‘‘ Yes, as I was saying, the 
gentleman who has kindly consented to 
take part in it is a very old and tried 
friend of mine. The young woman— 
gad! she zs a real good plucked ’un !— 
the young woman—”’ 

An arm shot out from the wings, a 
heavy hand descended upon the speaker’s 
shoulder ; there was a twirl and a twist, 
a loudly indignant remonstrance—and 
James disappeared. A lengthy 
pause. Then the curtain slowly rose to 
disclose a table, covered with a white 
cloth, on which were piled all the 
devotional tomes appertaining to the 
noble Muirhill family. Behind it stood 
a venerable gentleman in Geneva gown 
and bands. A long white beard descend- 
ed to his waist, a pair of motor goggles 
obscured his upper countenance. 

Entered a gentleman with coat collar 
turned up, and hat pulled down over his 
eyes. On his arm a lady in white, head 
and face shrouded in an impenetrable 
veil of thickest Spanish lace. They 
hastily took their stand before the table, 
faces towards the venerable gentleman, 
backs towards the audience. 

“Who are they ?”’ Through her long- 
handled fince-nez Mrs. Plantagenet- 
Robinson scrutinized the trio. 

“Can't tell a bit, they’re so extremely 
modest,” replied Sir Angus, “ but it’s a 
wedding, evidently.” 

As to that the audience were left in 
no doubt, for without a moment’s pause 
in a hurried, gabbling voice, the old 
gentleman began : 
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“ Will you ’’—name inaudible—“ take 
this woman to be thy wedded wife ?” 

“T will,’ came in loud, determined 
accents from the bridegroom. 

“Tsay!” Sir Angus started. 

“And will you”—again a slurring 
murmur—‘ take this man to be thy 
husband ? 

will’’—the unnaturally high- 
pitched voice cracked ; the bride buried 
her face in her hands and broke into a 
passion of sobs and tears. 

“Tsay !”’ Sir Angus rose from his chair. 

“Stop that nonsense, you there !”’ 
With a show of great indignation the 
Er-rel sprang upon the stage, and seizing 
the venerable gentleman by the arm, 
shook him violently. The white beard 
and goggles fell to the ground, disclosing 
the crimson, perspiring countenance of 
the Honble. James. ‘“‘ Do ye ken what 
ye’ve dune, ye young fule ? ”’ 

“i let no man put asunder!’’ The 
loud, defiant bellow rent the air as with 
a crash the curtain descended. 
= * * * * * 

“That Geraldine should have treated 
me so—should have deceived me so 
abominably ! ”’ Mrs. Plantagenet- 
Robinson buried her face in her hand- 
kerchief and wept aloud. 

““ My dear lady! my dear lady!” The 
Er-rel blew his nose and gazed rather 
helplessly at the mourner. 

“T have always tried to be such a 
companion to her; we have really been 
more like sisters than mother and 
daughter.”’ 

“ And look it, my dear lady, and look 
it!’ cried the gallant Er-rel. 

Mrs. Plantagenet-Robinson dried her 
eyes. ‘‘ Dear Lord Banavie,” she said, 
earnestly, “‘ what would you really advise 
me to do?” 

“ Ha-a-a. Hum-m-m.” The Er-rel 
looked vaguely round the dingy walls of 
his sanctum. “ You see,” he began, 
slowly, ‘‘ these Scotch marriages—taking 
each other, before witnesses, for man and 
wife, you know—are awkward kind 0’ 
things. Not that I would go so far as 
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to say, without legal advice, that the 
ceremony we hey juist witnessed is 
act-u-ally valeed. . But still—weel, it 
would be an uncommon chancy sort 0’ 
thing to meddle wi’.”’ 

“Oh, Lord Banavie!”’ 
tears o’erflowed. 

“‘ Now, my dear, dear lady,” a slightly 
remorseful look was in the Er-rel’s eyes 
as he gently laid his hand upon Mrs. 
Plantagenet-Robinson’s arm, “‘ why don’t 
ye make the best of it ?. Mind you, Alick 
Brown’s father is a warm man—a verry 
warrum man, indeed; far more so than 
most fowk ken. Before long Alick will 
be waggin’ his beard at Westminster 
amon’ a’ the rest o’ the quidnuncs. Oh, 
yes, that was settled lang ago. Now, if 
yell take my advice, ye’ll juist let him 
run up to London, get a special license 
from the Archbishop—and wheet ! there 
they'll be made one, tight and fast, wi’ 
a’ the appropriate cereemonies, before ye 
can say “ Jaike Robinson.”’ And dashed 
if I'll no lend them The Flashlight for 
the honeymoon—yes, that I will!” 

“Oh, Lord Banavie!” Mrs. Plan- 
tagenet - Robinson flushed high with 
gratification. For not Royalty itself is 
more magnificently lodged upon the face 
of the deep than is the noble family of 
Muirhill. ‘“‘ Well, as you advise it, per- 
haps I had better make up my mind to 
it and say ’’—she smiled, as the Er-rel 
afterwards observed, “‘ wi’ deeficulty ’’— 
“and say: ‘ Bless you, my children!’ ” 

“ That’s right, that’s right, my dear 
lady—my dear, dear lady!”’ The Er-rel 
seized her hand and shook it vigorously. 
“ And I’ll go bail for it that my young 
relateeve makes a first-class husband to 
your bonny daughter all the days o’ his 
life!” 

“Your relative ?”’ Mrs. Plantagenet- 
Robinson bent eagerly forward. “ I had 
no idea, Lord Banavie, that my—my 
son-in-law was related to you ?”’ 

“ Hoots, wumman !”’ cried the Er-rel, 
“did ye no ken that his great-gran’- 
mither’s cousin wes mairriet on a Muir- 
hill?” 
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' A MEET,AT CLOUTSHAM 


WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport and General Iilustrations Co. 


Many and various are the reasons that 
bring men and women to the hunting of 
the red deer upon Exmoor, not the least 
potent being the fact that the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds begin their 
season a full month earlier than any 
other pack in the United Kingdom. In 
spite of the march of civilization, 
Exmoor for the most part has been 
allowed to remain a wild and unculti- 
vated expanse, where hunting can be 
carried on with but little regard to the 
vagaries of the harvest ; so that the last 
week in July sees the beginning of stag- 
hunting operations, Molland Moor gate 
being generally selected for the first 
bye-meet. 

With the exception of an interval of 
ten days between the end of the stag- 
hunting and the beginning of the hind 
hunting season, the Devon and Somerset 
put in an average of four days a week 


_ young idea ; 


hunting for nine months in the year: 
a programme which it need scarcely be 
said entails a very heavy strain upon 
hounds, horses, and men. Talk of an 
M.P. What’san M.P.! (with £400a year) 
compared to an M.S.H.? But however 
honourable may be the office of Master of 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, it 
is a post which entails an enormous 
amount of work as well as of responsi- 
bility, and there is certainly no hunt 
staff in the United Kingdom who work 
harder all the year round than 
Mr. Morland Greig, Sidney Tucker, 
and Ernest Bawden. 

The three summer months which see 
other sportsmen, comparatively speak- 
ing, resting, or perhaps taking a ‘bus- 
man’s holiday at Peterborough and 
Reigate, find Tucker and Bawden hard 
at work conditioning and educating the 
a process which entails 
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from four to six hours of long slow 
exercise every day, and spells monotony, 
even to the keenest. Much of this 
exercise has to be done on the moor, 
training the young entry to “ ‘ware 
sheep.” The temptation to break away 
after the little horned sheep who bounce 
up so invitingly out of the bracken and 
scurry off with almost the speed of a 
deer prove a sore temptation to a high- 


spirited puppy. 
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the selecting and rejecting of possible 
candidates. There are no home-bred 
hounds among this year’s young entry, 
but a nice lot of puppies have been sent 
out to walk, so with any luck Tucker 
should have several couples of his own 
breeding in the pack next season. This 
year’s entry have been chiefly drawn 
from the Woodland Pytchley, Meynell, 
and North Herefordshire kennels, and 
are a particularly useful-looking lot of 


TAKING THE TUFTERS OFF TO DRAW 


Ever since the dispersal of the grand 
old Devon and Somerset pack in 1825— 
when they were bought by a German 
sportsman and taken abroad—the deer 
have been hunted on Exmoor by draft 
foxhounds, and the staghound as a breed 
has become utterly extinct in England. 
The task of selecting the young entry 
for the Devon and Somerset kennels is 
a particularly heavy one, and as nearly 
twenty couple of puppies have to be 
entered every year, it follows that a good 
slice of the Master’s and Tucker’s brief 
close time must be given up _ to 


young hounds. While the standard of 
244 inches for puppies on entry and 
25 inches for second season hounds is 
still maintained for the big pack, Tucker 
finds a smaller pack quicker and handier 
for hunting the dense woodlands along 
the Barle and Exe valleys, and the 
standard for these has been lowered 
to 23—24 inches. According to the 
statistics of a well-known sporting writer, 
not more than one man out of every ten 
who goes a-hunting takes the slightest 
interest in the pack itself—a sad, but 
who will say an untrue diagnosis? To 
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the tenth man, however, the levelness in 
both size and looks of the Exford pack 
cannot fail to arouse enthusiasm; so 
level indeed are they that none but a 
trained hound-man would ever detect 
that he is looking at an entirely draft 
pack. 

Cloutsham Ball, that rounded hilltop 
which lies between the great purple ridge 
of Dunkery and the green fertile valley 
of Porlock, is probably the spot above 
all others inseperably associated in the 
minds of most people with staghunting. 
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thick coverts, which extend literally for 
several miles, form such a stronghold for 
the deer that on a bad scenting day the 
chances of getting a stag away over the 
open moor are almost hopeless. On a 
broiling August day (like last year’s 
Cloutsham meet when the thermometer 
stood at 90 in the shade) the stifling heat 
in these dense coverts makes tufting 
most exhausting work, especially as one 
of the peculiarities of a deer is the close- 
ness with which he will lie in covert. 
The crack of a whip or the huntman’s 


Here, for hundreds of years past genera- 
tion after generation of good sportsmen 
have assembled to take part in the 
“solemn assembly ’’ which celebrates 
the beginning of the staghunting season ; 
but though the modern opening meet at 
Cloutsham affords an enormous amount 
of enjoyment to every tourist in the 
district it is a fixture better appreciated 
by the coffee-housers than by the man 
who hunts to ride. As a matter of hard 
fact many of the most famous recorded 
chases, especially in the old days, have 
taken place from Cloutsham, but the 


voice is often sufficient to get a fox on his 
legs; a stag on the contrary puts his 
nose along the ground, tucks his antlers 
in tight to his back, and lies absolutely 
immovable; and the more noise that is 
made in covert the less inclined his 
lordship is to move. 

In common with every other pack the 
Devon and Somerset has its Alpha and 
Omega in the list of hunting fixtures, 
and while a Yarde-Down meet engenders 
roseate visions in the breast of the stag- 
hunter, Haddon is decidedly anathema 
maranatha. Many a keen sporisman 
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has turned homewards after an orthodox 
Haddon day vowing to Diana that he 
will sell his horses, burn his boots and his 
Beckford, and drive about in a motor 
for the rest of his days. In spite of its 
unholy reputation, however, it is only 
fair to say that many brilliant runs have 
taken place from Haddon, both with 
the Devon and Somerset and Sir John 
Amory’s stag-hounds, and from these 
coverts, more perhaps than from any 
others in the Devon and Somerset 
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During the past twenty years the fields} 
with the Devon and Somerset have 
enormously increased, and in the latter] 
part of August and September a mounted] 
crowd of 400 is no unusual number at a] 
Hawkcomb Head or Larkbarrow fixture.| 
Of this number quite one-fourth may be} 
put down as absolute novices ; ignorant} 
of all the laws, written and unwritten,| 
which govern the royal, disportful, and| 
noble game of hunting, and filled solely| 
with a businesslike determination to miss| 


WAITING WHILE THE TUFTERS ARE AT WORK 


territory, it is the unexpected that often 
happens. Haddon deer have been known 
to lead hounds as far afield as Nether 
Stowey, Bathealton, Halberton, Emmot’s 
Grange, and even Porlock ; so that while 
on nine days out of ten the visitor will 
bitterly regret the two good guineas he 
has wasted on a Haddon day, it is 
quite probable that the evening of the 
tenth day, when he has decided to remain 
at home, will find him grinding his teeth 
over that bitterest memory of the soul— 
lost opportunity. 


nothing and to obtain the full two} 
guineas’ worth out of the luckless animal 
whom they have hired. The fact that 
stag-hunting is in full swing during the 
chief holiday season of the year is mainly 
responsible, one may suppose, for the 
number of beginners who make their | 
début with the staghounds. Another 
undoubted attraction to Exmoor from 
the tiro’s point of view is its entire 
absence of fences. Unlike other countries 
“no bounding hedge obstructs the eager 
pace,’” and with no other pack, except | 
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possibly the Tedworth, can that lust for 
galloping which possesses the soul of 
every beginner be more freely indulged 
in than on Exmoor. To give every man 
his due it is wonderful how well some of 
these tiros go, and the pertinacious way 
in which they manage to stick to hounds, 
or more frequently to the unwilling 
victim whom they have selected as their 
day’s pilot, must be accounted to them 
for righteousness. Never having ex- 


perienced the doubtful. joys of being a 
horse-owner, 


the appallingly trying 
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short of 700 hunters and polo ponies 
standing at the principal stables in the 
district. Taken as a whole the Exmoor 
hireling is a surprisingly good mount, 
and although one occasionally gets stuck 
with a greenhorn who requires to be made 
by his hirer—especially in the art of going 
down hill straight and not tail foremost— 
for the most part the “saddled 
and bridled’”’ are a very useful lot, 
considerably better mannered and more 
knowledgable than many of _ their 
“booted and spurred” partners. In 


THE FIELD 


ascents and descents, the deep going and 
the frequent spells of hammering on the 
hard high road arouse no spectres of 
filled tendons and fevered feet in the 
novice’smind. A hireling, surely, should 
be proof against such weaknesses of the 
flesh ?—if not—Eh bien! that is his 
owner’s trouble. 

Of late years an increasing number 
of people have taken to bringing down 
their own horses to the moor, but there 
is still an enormous trade done in 
letting out stag-hunters, and in the 
height of the season there cannot be far 
VOL. XXXV. 
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buying stag-hunters to hunt with the 
Devon and Somerset it is as well to 
remember Brooksby’s advice: “‘ Get as 
much as you can in a small frame, and 
for as little money as possible.” Big 
little horses, thick yet with quality are 
the type to aim at. If possible every 
hunter should be a good hack; a 
twenty-mile ride home on a bad hack— 
no infrequent occurrence on Exmoor— 
being good for no man’s’ temper, 
however excellent it may be for his liver. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
the Devon and Somerset field is the 
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number of women who ride astride; a 
far larger proportion than in any other 
hunt in the United Kingdom, public 
opinion in the “ cut ’em down countries ”’ 
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many advantages in riding astride in a 
hilly country, not the least of them being 
that Diana no longer has an excuse for 
the too-frequently-practised feminine 


FOLLOWING HOUNDS OVER DUNKERY HILL 


being still decidedly against the innova- 
tion. While it is a much argued question 
whether the average woman can ever 
obtain as strong a seat astride as she does 
in a side saddle, there are undoubtedly 


motto Ar niver gets off.’ The ability 
to ease a horse more uphill and in deep 
going, greater independence in mounting 
and in opening heavy gates, lighter saddles, 
and less liability of galling a horse’s back 
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in a long day’s hunting, these are some 
of the advantages urged, and with reason, 
by the devotees of the cross saddle, and 
now that the question of kit has been 
satisfactorily solved and the long semi- 
fitting coat has ousted the untidy 
flapping double skirt, even the most 
critical can have little cause for complaint 
as far as appearances are concerned. 
After seven months of almost incessant 
rain stag-hunting visitors will find the 
moor riding somewhat differently this 
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although there are no ‘“ yawning ditches 
with h’impracticable fences’ upon 
Exmoor, there are very effective sub- 
stitutes in the shape of blind drainage 
gutters, carefully concealed by long sedgy 
grass, also old turf holes filled with the 
blackest of black slime; and when the 
moor has to be crossed at top speed and 
there is little time to emulate Agag and 
“walk delicately,” empty saddles are 
fairly numerous. If we have to fall, 
however, it must be admitted that a 


AND THE REV. E, RANDOLPH HAYNE, 


August from what it was last season. 
During theextraordinary drought of last 
summer even the dreaded Chains, the 
highest, wettest, and largest tract of 
boggy ground on Exmoor, was baked as 
hard as a brick, and quite rideable—a 
very exceptional occurrence, the depth of 
peat here being as much as three feet in 
many places, and it is very seldom that 
anyone except a stranger attempts to 
ride over its soft, sly, omelette-soufflé- 
looking surface. 

In hunting, men wi// roll about as 
Mr. Jorrocks sapiently remarked, and 


carpet of thick heather or long grass 
makes a very convenient mattress for 
the human frame, the only really 
important item to remember being, 
never under any circumstances, to leave 
go of the reins. To be left on your boots 
at Warren Allotments while your hireling 
is making a bee-line for his stables at 
Porlock is a practical joke which it 
requires an unusually keen sense of 
humour to appreciate. 

One of the most awe-inspiring bits of 
Red Deer Land is that which borders the 
Severn Sea, where the purple moorland 
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slopes so abruptly to the overhanging 
cliffs as to confront the rider with a sudden 
lizzy drop of 300 feet on to jagged rock 
or deep blue water. A beaten stag fre- 
quently takes to the sea either below 
Glenthorne or at Porlock Weir, and the 
visitor will probably carry away with 
him more vivid reminiscences of the 
country between Ashley Coombe and 
Desolation Point than of any other part 
of the moor. 
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moral if one be needed. Another tale of 
adventure, though fortunately with a} 
better ending, has much the same scenery 
for a background. Two German sports- | 
men who were staying at Minehead for | 
the stag-hunting managed to find their } 


went to sea below Broom Street. 

keen were they on “le sport,’’ however, 
that they never noticed the incoming 
tide, with the result that they and their } 


WATCHING THE STAG OUT AT SEA 


An unique feature of Devon and 
Somerset hunting is the important 
part played by the deer-catching boat, 
manned by a crew of Porlock fishermen, 
which is often called upon to help in the 
last scene of the day’s drama. The 
danger of attempting to take a horse 
down many of the cliff paths has been too 
frequently dwelt upon to need reiteration, 
but the tragic end of Mr. Sanders’ gallant 
roan hunter three seasons ago, who from 
missing his footing on one of the slippery 
sheep tracks below Glenthorne fell over 
the cliff and broke his neck, points a 


horses had to camp out for the night on 
the cold stones. 

Those who only know the moorland 
rivers in the summer scarcely realize 
what formidable obstacles they present} 
to the stag-hunter when in spate ; swift, 
foaming, brown torrents, vastly different 
from the smiling, peaceful trout streams 
of August and September. Exmoor 
indeed is decidedly a lady of two faces, 
her least pleasing qualities being kept for 
the home circle. | When the last visitor) 
has departed from Exford and winter hast 
settled down upon the moor, the 
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the man who either from circumstance 
or choice has decided to stay and hunt 
the hind, sees a side of the Exmoor 
climate undreamed of in the philosophy 
of the summer sportsman. Exmoor has 
been declared to boast a rainfall second 
only to that on the Fells of Westmore- 
land, and it is not difficult of belief. 
Worse than the rain is the wind, a savage 
hurricane which sweeps like a tornado 
over the moor, and blows with such 
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face of all this it is scarcely necessary to 
add that the fields with the Devon and 
Somerset in the winter are small, fifteen 
or twenty perhaps at most. Those who 


do turn out, however, are sportsmen in 
the fullest sense of the word; keen as 
mustard or they would not be there, 
old stagers for the most part, willing and 
capable of rendering a helping hand, 
when necessary, to the Master and 
Tucker. To live through a hind-hunting 


THE HOUNDS STARTING FROM GLENTHORNE 


frequency that if the Master of the 
Devon and Somerset followed the advice, 
“ Take not out your hounds on a werry 
windy day,” the list of fixtures in the 
hind-hunting season would be very brief. 

An even greater foe than wind and 
rain to Exmoor hind-hunting is fog. In 
this wet country, “‘mother of many 
rivers,” the fog will often hang about 
for days, rendering it utterly impossible 
to take hounds out of kennel. In the 


run is a far higher test of hunting 
capacity, apart from actual horseman- 
ship, than anything the rider is likely 
to be called upon to do stag-hunting. 
The smallness of the fields preclude the 
sheeplike following of a leader, and every 
man hastodepend upon his own eyes, ears, 
and knowledge of country. All honour 
to those who come triumphantly through 
the test and who help to keep the sport 
going in this far-away corner of the West. 
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GAME PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING SEASON 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


As August 12th draws near those who 
are interested in shooting are wondering 
what the coming season will produce in 
the way of sport with grouse, partridges, 
and pheasants. 

The writer has for some years en- 
deavoured to fill the part of prophet 
for the Badminton Magazine, and though 
of a naturally modest and retiring 
disposition, he ventures to think that 
up to the present he has been fairly 
near the mark, as he hopes to prove 
on this occasion. 

The last grouse season turned out to 
be a very fair one all round. In certain 
places especially so, notably on the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s moor where over 
1,200 brace were shot one day—a 


“record ”’ for Scotland, and very nearly 


for England also. On that occasion if 
the party had not been short of cartridges, 
owing to the unexpected numbers of 
grouse found, it is quite possible that 
even Mr. Rimington Wilson’s bag at 
Broomhead in 1904 of 1,370 brace might 
have been surpassed. 

There was little or no disease reported 
amongst the grouse, partridges did better 
than they had done for some seasons, 
and it was perhaps the best year for 
wild-bred pheasants ever known. 

In order to obtain the best and latest 
information of game prospects I have 
communicated with several friends and 
their keepers in different parts of England 
and Scotland, and, judging by thereplies 
they have kindly sent, I venture to 
think that the shooting season of 1912 
should be a very satisfactory one, unless 
some untoward disaster befalls, for which 
there is plenty of time, especially as 
regards partridges. 

The grouse reports are on the whole 
good. For instance, the Mackintosh 
writes from Moy that “ his keeper gives 


a very favourable account of the grouse} 
prospects. The birds kept well up tomy 
the tops owing to the mild winter andi 
they have nested well, five to nine eggs| 
in the nests, and very few eggs un-| 
hatched. The same holds good further 
up the valley of the Findhorn and} 
Strathnavon. I am breaking up more} 
and more ground each season for grit ; 
it is absolutely essential for the birds’ 
health.” 

From Coignafearn Forest, which is 
very high ground, the report is: “TI 
never saw so few barren grouse as this 
year; there are indeed none to be 
seen ; a good sign.” 

The news from Drumour in Perthshire 
is also satisfactory. Mr. J. Mason, M.P., 
says: ‘“‘ There was a very good and 
healthy stock left last season, the winter 
was favourable and birds started the 
season well; nesting was early. The 
first brood seen was on May 6th, and by | 
the end of the month we calculated that 
except for second nests all birds had 
hatched; the nests were ‘ full,’ eggs 
being of good colour and size, hardly an 
egg being left in the nests. The weather, 
though on the dry side up to June Ist, 
has been most favourable, some rain, 
but not too much. A very good season 
is anticipated.” 

Mr. Rimington Wilson’s keeper writes 
from Broomhead, Yorkshire: “ We 
think the grouse prospects for the 
coming season are better than last year ; 
they laid rather more eggs than the 
average, and they hatched off fairly 
well.” 

In Caithness grouse are reported to 
have done well on the Duke of Portland’s 
Langwell Moors ; whilst from Ayrshire, 
Mr. G. Baird’s head keeper, Mr. A. 
Fairbairn, who is a very close and 
reliable observer, writes: ‘‘I am glad 
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to say we have prospects of a very good 
grouse season here, and from what I can 
learn they are likely to be good through- 
out this part of the country. From what 
we have seen ourselves and from the 
reports of the various shepherds I can 
say with a good deal of certainty that 
the outlook is excellent. We have un- 
fortunately experienced some very heavy 
thunderstorms of late with deluges of 
rain and hail, and although these showers 
were local a certain number of grouse 
chicks are bound to have been caught 
and swept away. We left a very good 
breeding stock last season; it was 
healthy through the winter and spring, 
and continues so now.” 

Sir John Gladstone writes from 
Fasque: “ Our news is all good, I am 
glad to say. Grouse nested early and 
very high up, which I always consider 
the best sign of all. We have not known 
any disease when this occurs. For the 
past four years our grouse have nested 
low down and the young birds did very 
badly. Partridges, for us, promise to be 
very good; they laid and hatched un- 
usually well, and the rainfall with 
me for June has been under one inch, 
that is, nice showers. Reared pheasants 
rather hung fire at first owing to cold 
weather, but are now doing all right.” 

From other moors in various parts of 
England and Scotland good reports have 
come; and from what I can gather 
the same applies to Wales. So that, 
as far as grouse are concerned, 
prospects seem to be very hopeful. 

As regards partridges and pheasants, 
last season was a very fair one throughout 
most of the country, but as it was the 
first respectable partridge season we have 
had for some years the majority of 
estates were lightly shot over with a view 
to leaving a good and strong breeding 
stock ; therefore no phenomenal and but 
few large bags were made. 

The drought of last summer played 
havoc with the root crops ; in many cases 
the swedes rotted and smelt so badly 
‘that partridges would not go into them 
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at all, or if driven in made the best of 
their way out again as soon as possible. 
This want of covert, coupled with the 
early harvest, rendered the birds unusually 
wild and difficult to manage, conse- 
quently on small estates it was almost 
impossible to realize them satisfactorily, 
and many bigcoveysescaped the dangersof 
the shooting season practically unbroken. 

The present nesting and _ breeding 
season has, to date, 7.e., the first week in 
July, been on the whole favourable, 
except for one drawback, and that was 
the dry spring which caused want of 
covers for the early nesting operations, 
and this will very likely turn out to be 
a very serious disaster in some counties 
where the hedges are small and there are 
no belts or rough ground to nest in. 

I imagine that few people have any 
idea of the disasters that may attend 
the parent partridges even in a fairly 
good season like the present. In order 
to give some notion of the uncertainties 
of nesting even on a_ well-preserved 
estate, I have copied out the keepers’ 
reports from a certain estate, where 
vermin are looked after very strictly 
throughout the year. There are always 
three to five litters of cubs on this place, 
and not the least curious part of the 
following table is the small amount of 
damage directly attributed to the foxes, 
though perhaps the majority of desertions 
noted may be credited to their account ? 

With regard to the nests destroyed 
by dogs, one particular shepherd was 
the chief offender, and it is easy to see 
what harm one careless man can do. In 
this case he was acting against the strict 
orders of bis master, who is an excellent 
sportsman and a tenant farmer of the 
best kind; needless to say, the farmer 
was almost as much annoyed as the 
keeper of the beat was. 

To finish as shortly as possible this 
tale of woe, we may add that on the 
next man’s beat, out of forty-five nests 
found, six had hatched by June 16th ; 
five were deserted owing to pheasants lay- 
ing in same nest;three were taken by crows; 
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eight were taken by a shepherd’s dog ; 
four deserted from unknown causes ; 
one was taken by a hedgehog ; one was 
taken, bird and eggs, by a fox ; and the 
remainder were sitting when the report 
reached me. Let us hope they may be 
more fortunate ! 

To my mind the list below is some- 
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thinking that the enormous number of 
desertions must have been due to the 
visits of foxes, or possibly to the 
keepers’ visits, these men being new to 
the job, but very keen. A few years 
ago on this estate 150 brace a day were 
obtained three days running; I should 
say that there were the same number 


of litters of cubs. But Rammer the 


thing appalling. One cannot 


Sitting. 


Date when 
hatched. 


“No. ot 
Nest in 
Plan. 


Date when found. If lost, how? Particulars. 


| May 27 off by cat? fox) 
27 ‘Deserted 


Before May 7 Sree 
6 eggs saved 
30 | All sitting to date 

,. (French) . | of return 

6 eggs saved 

11 hatched, 4 addled 


Deserted 


( French) 
. Put off by dog ? =i 


Deserted 4 eggs saved 
Eggs taken by hedgehog 


13 hatched, 2 addled 
| Still sitting 


14 eggs saved 
12 hatched, 3 addled 


June 9 

June 17 
Deserted 
Deserted, probably dog c or fox eerie 

Still sitting 

Eggs taken by « crow idate 
Deserted 


Eggs taken by crow ee 
ae Still sitting 


| Still sitting 


Deserted 


Eggs taken by crows .. 
Eggs stolen .. 

Eggs taken by hedgehog 

19 eggs picked up by _—— 
Taken by crow 

Bird by cat, eggs spoilt 
Nest flooded out . 

Deserted 

Deserted, 16 eggs spoilt 
Nest flooded 


(French). 


17 eggs saved 


Still sitting 
21 hatched 
Deserted ote 7 eggs saved 
Taken by crows .. .. 
ss Bird and eggs by fox .. 
Deserted 

(French). 
3 "| June 2 


” ” 


Still sitting 
Deserted, 11 eggs spoilt iia 
Still sitting 
3 eggs saved 
Still sitting 


Deserted 


|| 
} 
| 
10 May 7. | 

16 

17 
19 

21 
22 
24 

26 

41 
43 

45 

46 

47 
48 ” 2 
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undergrowth in the hedges was earlier 
and the nests not so easy to find. 
Anyhow, it is a very disastrous tale! 

With regard to foxes, on another 
estate in Yorkshire the nests are wired 
in and watched carefully, but in one 
night this year a fox got inside the wires 
in some way and destroyed eight nests, 
taking bird and eggs; so that the 
practice of wiring in seems to be hardly 
worth the trouble and expense. 

From Witchingham, near Norwich, 
Mr. W. Barry, who always leaves a 
splendid stock, writes on June 20th: 
“As regards prospects, so far they 
are distinctly good. Partridges and 
pheasants have hatched off very well. 
A few pheasants were found drowned 
a fortnight ago, but there has been 
nothing to hurt since. Although we 
have had a lot of rain in the last fortnight 
it has always cleared up just in time to 
save any serious loss among the 
partridges. They have hatched here 
earlier than usual, my two earliest nests 
hatched, one on May 24th and one on 
May 26th. I look upon this as an 
encouraging sign of a good season. We 
are taking a lot of trouble with the hay 
cutting; although, as you know, the 
crops are very light, the fields are full of 
young birds which can’t move far. 
Thousands must have been killed in 
Norfolk this last week where they don’t 
look after them.* Altogether, I have 
good hopes, but they have a long way 
to go yet. All my disasters have always 
been later than this. The gapes, or some 
succession of thunderstorms, may kill 
them.” 

In the same neighbourhood Colonel 
Custance says that his pheasants and 
partridges have done very well. The 
wild-bred pheasants probably not quite 
so satisfactory as last year, which was an 
exceptionally good one. Several cases 
of pheasants laying in partridges nests 
occurred, and when this happened the 
partridge eggs were put in other nests 
and the pheasants hand reared. 

Sir Ailwyn Fellowes’ head-keeper 


reports from Honingham: ‘ Am afraid 
the heavy rains have done us a good deal 
of harm, though the early hatched coveys 
are, I think, all right.” 


From Welbeck, on the Duke of Port- 
land’s estate: “A disastrous storm on 
June 2nd washed away many nests. One 
of the keepers knew of over sixty nests 
being destroyed ; luckily, it was a local 
storm and all the ground did not suffer, 
and as there was a very good stock left 
a fairly good year is hoped for. Hand- 
reared and wild pheasants are doing 
fairly well.”’ 


Mr. F. E. Fryer writes from Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk : “‘ We have had very 
little rain on the light land belt running 
along the coast in East Suffolk, very 
much less than in Norfolk or even in 
the Newmarket and Thetford countries, 
but even there I gather there has been 
nothing to hurt. About here what rain 
we have had has been beneficial; in 
fact, the newly-hatched partridges would 
have been starved without it, as there 
were no ants working. At the present 
moment (June 25th) there is every 
prospect of an extraordinary good year 
for both partridges and pheasants, but 
this hot, stuffy weather may be storm- 
producing. There were partridges 
hatched in my garden in May; I saw 
them myself ; and another nest hatched 
out on the night of June Ist. I never 
recollect any as early as this before.” 


Colonel E. W. Baird writes from 
Exning, Newmarket : ‘‘ The partridges 
have hatched off well, though leaving 
a few eggs in their nests; I think this 
has been due to a severe frost we had 
soon after they began to lay. Since 
hatching out the weather has been 
favourable. The roots will be poor, so I 
suppose the partridges will be good.” 

Lord Leicester writes from Holkham 
“that the rains have undoubtedly 
caused heavy losses both to partridges 
and young pheasants, but as it has never 
been cold I fully expect a fair average 
year for both, if nothing disastrous 


* Yes, 1 have noticed many apparently barren pairs in the freshly-cut grass fields. 
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happens before July 10th. I don’t think 
it can be a very good year, but so far as 
one can judge at present it should be the 
best since 1905.” 

From Eynsham, in Oxfordshire, Mr. J. 
Mason, M.P., reports that pheasants 
have done very well indeed, the chicks 
hatched out rather weak, but the 
weather having been favourable they 
could not have done better. Partridges’ 
nests were not very full, but they hatched 
out well; there was some rather heavy 
rain just about hatching time, which on 
the heavy arableland must have donesome 
harm through feet clogging, but on the 
whole the prospects are very favourable. 

Further south and west, in Somerset 
and Devon, the reports are not quite so 
favourable. For instance, from the 
Exeter district Mr. H. New writes: 
“‘ The farmers tell me that wild pheasants 
have done well and are early; but 
partridges seem to have done badly. 
Apparently the warm May started them 


laying too early, and the wet June has 
finished the young ones. I hear of many 
barren pairs, and what coveys have been 
seen are very small in numbers.” 

Again from Somersetshire, on Lord 
St. Audries’ property, the reports are 


none too hopeful. The head keeper 
writes: “I hardly know what to say 
about the prospect of game yet. Hand- 
reared pheasants are doing well, but I’m 
afraid that most of the early wild ones 
are dead. Partridges are a bit of a mystery 
yet, as while we have got a certain 
number of coveys quite strong on the 
wing, there are a lot of nests that are not 
hatched off yet. Nests were very large 
this year and are hatching well. Many 
had over twenty eggs, and one twenty- 
four, and hatched out every egg. If gapes 
and foxes do not thin them out too much 
I hope they will be above the average.” 

Lord Northbrook writes from Stratton, 
Hampshire : “ We had a better breeding 
stock of partridges than we have had for 
several years, consequently we had more 
and better-filled nests, and the early ones 
hatched off very well. Throughout this 
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part of the country partridges were ten | 
days or so earlier than usual. But we} 
have had 3} in. of rain during the first | 
three weeks of June. The week of 
June 10th was the worst; we knew} 
of over forty nests which the hens left, | 
and though some may have returned, 
probably few if any of the eggs will hatch 
out. A certain number of young birds | 
were picked up dead; in one case a 
whole brood with the hen were found | 
lying dead together! If the weather | 
clears up my keepers think we shall have | 
as many or more birds than last year, | 
and it should be a fair season all round. | 
There are not many wild-bred pheasants | 
here and those have done but moderately; | 
the hand-reared ones have done fairly, 
though we lost a good many from 
‘roop.’”’ 

From Scotland dismal accounts have | 
come by the same post from Lord | 
Linlithgow and Lord Elphinstone, both 
of whom fear that “all their young 
partridges are by now drowned, as it | 
has scarcely stopped raining during the 
whole month of June.” : 

To sum up, it appears to promise a 
good grouse season; a fair to good | 
partridge season in most places in 
England, but not in Scotland; and the 
same may be said about pheasants, 
though they cannot be as good as last 
season, which was phenomenal as regards 
wild-bred birds. 

There has been a _ good deal of 
““egging’’-in-certain parts of the eastern 
counties especially. It is a great pity 
that ALL owners and lessees of shootings 
do not set their faces firmly against this 
deplorable trade. It is quite certain that 
if there was no market for stolen eggs 
there would be no illicit egging. 

On the eve of going to press I have 
received very doleful accounts of 
partridges both from Norfolk and Hamp- 
shire. Lord Northbrook wires to say his 
keepers report great damage from heavy 
rain, which was almost continuous from 
June 20th to July 6th, and the same 
applies to the neighbourhood of Norwich. 
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A NOVICE ON THE MATTERHORN. 


BY P. B. HENDERSON 


THERE are those who say that the 
Matterhorn is hackneyed. If you listen 
to the real climber, as he lays ‘down the 
law over a pipe and from an armchair, 
you may gather the impression that 
there are so many ropes and chains now 
fixed upon that mountain for the 
convenience of tourists that it is difficult 
to move anywhere on its faces without 
tripping over these impediments. 

What wonder that the novice aspirant, 
planning a campaign from afar, should 
regard with half-patronising pity the 
rock that he is so soon to conquer? And 
yet, on arriving at Zermatt, with the 
town suet still upon his bones, it may be 


that the first sight of the great peak, 


whether glittering with silver after a 
snowfall, or frowning black beneath the 
pale bright blue-turquoise of the Alpine 


sky, will suggest to him that perhaps 
there is a hint of exaggeration in the 


tales of ease. For much of the East face 
looks almost vertical, and if he takes a 
breather to the Riffelalp or to the 
Gornergrat the impression is not 
lessened. 

The season was bad; and for days 
together the peak, wreathed in cloud, 
and still in late August white with the 
snow that should not have been upon it, 
was impregnable. But on a day sunshine 
dissipates the clouds. The guide J. says, 
“It is good!” soat 4 p.m. or so, donning 
his boots and grabbing his axe and sack, 
the novice starts for the Hut. Later J. 
appears and tea is boiled. 

Shortly after others arrive; then 
“ dinner ;”’ if a mixture of soup, sand- 
wiches, eggs, sardines, biscuits, chocolate, 
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wine, and tea, glorified by the appetite 
of the mountains, may be so called. 

As the frost turns the world to iron, 
a peep at the weather from outside the 
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the wooden shelf with the straw and the 
palliasses that are our substitute for the 
sheets and spring-mattresses of comfort- 
able Zermatt twinkling below us. At 


THE MATTERHORN FROM THE RIFFEL PATH 
Photograph by Donald McLeish 


hut; the mist is on the mountain, the 
clouds coming over the Dent Blanche 
look threatening. Then into the 
blankets, seven of us, side by side upon 


ten o’clock come in four belated climbers 
who have traversed the mountain from 
Breuil, and found the snow bad at 
starting. After some food they climb 


i 
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into the loft and forget their toil in the the present hut, and they talk, and 
warm straw. But the old hut isdoomed; their voices through the boarding 
for a new hut is building, and it is to be prevent us from sleeping, till savage cries. 
a glorious structure of four whole storeys in four languages for ‘‘silence’’ bring a 


THE DENT BLANCHE SHOWING THE EASTERN RIDGE 
Photograph by Donald McLeish 
with several windows—a miniature cessation, and, after muttered Pater- 
hotel. The workmen, who are engaged nosters, their snores alone mingle with 
by day in the task, sleep in an annexe to the regular breathing of my companions,, 
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and the distant roar of an avalanche 
from the Lyskamm. 

At 2 a.m. the mist is all about us, and 
there is a storm upon the mountain. 
After an hour’s indecision, back to the 
Schwarzzee troop the dispirited but 
stoical climbers, and it would seem that 
the “easy mountain ”’ has, at any rate, 
its difficult moments. 

But the luck turns ; the day becomes 
fine and at 4 p.m. up we return to the hut. 
There everything looks well: the wind 
is right, the clouds good, and after dinner, 
the wonderful Alpenglun draws the 
climber to a solitary vigil with a pipe, 
to gaze upon the ring of snow-clad 
summits flushed with the rose-pink and 
pale flame colour, crowning the black 
shadows of the rocks and valleys below. 
But the vision fades too soon, and night 
covers the sky with her grey mantle. 
Then off boots and into blankets. At 
2 a.m., with a grunt and a shiver, one 
hears that the morning is good, and 
donning coat and boots and winding on 
puttees, the toilette is completed ; for, 
as in Johannesburg in the early days, 
there is no “ vater to vash vith.” 

Tea, hard-boiled eggs, sardines and 
bread and butter make a good breakfast 
hastily consumed, and with a cigarette 
to warm the tip of the nose, the hundred 
yards of snow to the foot of the rocks 
are crossed. Then the rope goes on, and 
the novice puts fingers and toes upon the 
mountain. 

The night has its stars and a pale 
moon, and by their light the ascent is 
begun. Keeping near to the aréte we 
go up, and soon the blood is warmed by 
the scramble. Close attention must be 
given to the holds and steps where the 
dark shadows fall, and there is little 
time for more than an occasional glance 
at the dark velvet sky, or at the glacier 
below with its surface broken by the 
black spots of protruding rocks and 
fallen stones. 

J. leads the ascent, with the novice 
second, and the other pairs follow close. 
A short breather of two or three minutes, 
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and then a steeper bit; the novice 
queries of J. if the pace is fast enough, 
remarking that he is sweating, to which 
J. curtly, “ I also!” 

Then up towards the Great Stone 
Couloir with only one cry of ‘‘Achtung,”’ 
—‘‘ warning ’’—(though there 7s a small 
stone-fall away from the party) from the 
professional humorist among the guides, 
who cheerfully (and truly) remarks in 
uninflexed but convincing English, “ If 
stone hit you here, it is finish.”’ 

Meanwhile the rocks have grown 
clearer to the eye, the stars have paled, 
the thin chill wind before the dawn has 
breathed on us, from the east have come 
the pale glories of the dawn, and almost 
imperceptibly, we find 
“Night’s candles are burned out and 

jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 

tops.” 

The dawn is not so glorious as when 
last seen by the novice from a snow field, 
breaking over the white peaks in pale 
yellow, rose-pink, dove-grey and colours 
that no palette ever bore ; but the grim 
black rocks change to brown, the snow 
(for there is much on the mountain) 
sparkles brightly, and the warmer air 
strikes pleasantly on the face after the 
cold of the night. 

Up we go to the old hut, a tiny kennel 
now choked with snow. There is a little 
space of a few feet before it (slope about 
forty degrees) ; three of us sit with knees 
to chin thereon, under the overhanging 
buttress touching our heads, while the 
others group themselves picturesquely 
on the rocks around. Food from the 
sacks, a drink of wine and a blessed ten 
minutes to relax. Then up to the 
Shoulder, where the first rope, thick as 
a man’s wrist, is disposed at an angle of 
forty or so from the top of the first and 
only snow slope to be ascended. Here 
the humorist, who alone has carried 
his axe to this point (the rest of us 
having left our axes some distance 
below) takes the lead and his attached 
“monsieur’”’ must perforce follow. J. 
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and the novice wait till they have 
advanced a short way, the humorist 
sending down bits, flakes and occasionally 
sheets of hard snow under which we duck, 
as with his axe he deepens the traces of 
former steps. The usefulness of the fixed 
rope is partly discounted by its being 
buried in places for some distance by the 
snow, but the novice thinks warmly of 
the use it will be on the way down when 
limbs are no longer fresh. He admires 
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to the grim and menacing aspect of the 
mountain, is probably to be attributed 
the popular belief in its extreme difficulty 
and danger. Its weather is dangerous, 
because treacherous; and to the unfit 
and incapable it may be difficult, even 
in fine weather. The danger of falling 
stones cannot be eliminated, but with 
a little preliminary practice, and proper 
bodily fitness, the climb should be only 
a test of endurance in good weather. 
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the iron pegs with a ring at the top to 
which it is attached, and later has a 
lecture from J. on the ingenious way in 
which they are fixed. The Swiss under- 
stand engineering dealings with rocks. 
At the top of the Shoulder, on a narrow 
part of the aréte, the novice looks down 
the black precipice, 4,000 feet to the 
Matterhorn Gletscher, where fell the ‘ill- 
fated companions of Whymper in his 
first conquest of the peak. To this, and 


But weather is everything ; if bad, 
turning a hard day’s work into a struggle 


against exhaustion; and care is ever 
necessary, for, as the long list of 
accidents shows, a slip, or scorn of 
weather, may be fatal on the Matterhorn. 
For it is unique in presenting the longest 
continuous rock climb at an average 
slope of about forty degrees in the Alps. 

Working up to the left we come to the 
final peak, where are two more fixed 
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ropes, with a bit of chain as companion It is thick with snow, the actual top of 
to one. Hard scrambling is required, the snow crest, about four cr five inches ] 
for we are now on the haystack-shaped’ wide, affording a handrail while progress 
bit that looks vertical from the foot of is made in snow steps for a short distance 


THE BRIDGE AT STALDEN AND ZERMATT VALLEY 
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the mountain; but the summit is before along the north face, when, turning half 
us, and at last, after a few yards of easy right, and digging heels in the snow, we 
snow, the novice steps gingerly upon the sit down to look upon the valley, 
summit ridge, 14,781 feet above the sea. 10,000 feet below us, and the marvellous 
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view around. It is clear, with a bright 
sun, and, ring upon ring, the white- 
topped giants lie around and below. To 
the south the clouds stretch beneath us, 
truly whiter than snow, ridge behind ridge 
of Heaven’s combers frozen as they curl 
over ere breaking, with the sun striking 
down upon them, a still and glittering sea. 

Monte Viso, fourscore miles away ; 
Mont Blanc the chief of all; the distant 
peaks of the Oberland; the Dent 
Blanche, the Weisshorn, and the range 
of Monte Rosa; the names will conjure 
up a vision of their majesty for those 
who, from the summit of the Cervin, 
have gazed in silence upon these silent 
ones; to those who have not so seen 
them neither the pen of a ready writer 
nor the brush of a master can convey 
even a faint impression. 

The novice, after mechanically putting 
his hand in his pocket for a cigarette, 
decides that it is profanation even to 
make a burnt offering to Dea Nicotiana. 
But a Switzer companion extracts from 


his sack a mysterious pint bottle with a 
tinsel top, and from our tin mugs we 
pour a libation of something that tastes 
like champagne into ourselves, and ¢o the 
mountains. 

Then, crawling past the knees of the 
party sitting like sparrows in a row on a 


housetop, we turn to the descent. 
Scrambling down the rocks, shinning 
down the ropes, we come slowly to the 
aréte. There, on a knife edge, we meet 
some guideless Englishmen who, gripping 
the rocks, jovially adjure the novice to 
use them as a hand-hold in working his 
way past them. Then, feeling the 
beginnings of weariness, down to the 
Shoulder. The sky has turned grey, and 
it is chilly in spite of the exercise, and 
the fingers, in woollen handschihe, find 
little assistance from the hard frozen rope. 

We come again to the old cabane, and 
halt for more food, and the last of the 
wine (‘‘du pays ”’ this time) with a little 
melted snow in it as a bracer for the final 
stretches. By twos and twos the others 
come down, and one produces a Thermos 
flask, which holds tea still hot after its 
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day in the snow; a hand camera is 
unslung from his shoulders by another, 
who, standing on the rocks below, snaps 
us when we have tilted our caps or hats 
to becoming angles, and sternly planted 
our axes in convenient cracks to steady 
us. Then to the descent again; when, 
alas, the long suffering knickers of the 
novice hitch upon the edge of a slab 
over which he is lowering himself face 
foremost and neat rectangular rents 
develop themselves in two places. 

The afternoon has now become dull 
and lowering, and a chill rain begins to 
fall, spurring us to further efforts, until 
at a half trot over the last level hundred 
yards of snow the hut is reached, a dry 
sweater donned, and after a mug of tea 
we scamper down the path to the 
Schwarzzee, the exhilaration of successful 
conquest manifesting itself in an equally 
successful attempt to sprint two of the 
younger guides who have had a minute 
or two’s start. But they are not so 
speedy on a good downhill path as up 
among the rocks, and arrive a good 
hundred yards behind the novice. A 
welcome feed, and the walk down the 
Zermatt path; then, shirking the 
glacier, the tramp past the chalets and 
over the valley (tiresome to the now 
somewhat jaded novice) to strike the 
top of the path to the Riffelalp Hotel. 
From the Schwarzzee this adds about 
another two hours to the day’s foot- 
work, and, as we turn for a look at the 
peak, swathed in mist, our sensations tell 
us that we shall sleep soundly to-night, 
and that our rock makes some demands 
on our powers of endurance. About 
fourteen hours from starting to the 
return to the Schwarzzee, and about 
another two to reach the Riffelalp is, to 
a townsman, the strenuous life. But it 
is worth it ; since the mountain is again 
cloud-wreathed and unclimbed during 
the next few days, and our last sight of it 
as we go down the little railway on our 
homeward journey, shows its peak 
wrapped in storm-cloud, cruel, yet 
beautiful—the Matterhorn, one of the 
wonders of the world. 
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THE FIRST HALF OF THE CRICKET SEASON 
BY P. F. WARNER 
(This article was written on July 11.) 


THE cricket season of 1912 opened with 
great promise. Everyone was talking 
about the Imperial Tournament, there 
was a marked enthusiasm for the game, 
and, most important of all, we had a 
fine May. One must confess that this 
early promise has not by any means been 
fulfilled. The easy defeats of South 
Africa by England and Australia has 
rather destroyed interest in the 
Triangular Tournament as such, and 
the weather during the whole of June 
and up to date has been deplorable. 
Match after match has been irretrievably 
ruined by rain, spectators have naturally 
enough under the peculiarly depressing 
circumstances been few, and the drenching 
weather—have we ever experienced a 
wetter June ?—has damped all enthu- 
siasm. Some of the county clubs will at 
the end of the season have to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a 
Development Fund, and my own county, 
Middlesex, has been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. Our matches with the Australians 
and the South Africans were quite spoilt 
by rain, and only one day’s play, 
that of a few hours, was possible against 
Hampshire—a “‘drawing”’ side nowadays. 

I believe the fortunes of Yorkshire in 
this respect have been even worse than 
those of Middlesex, and the bad weather 
has also seriously affected the “ gates ”’ 
of the Australians and South Africans. 
We may be in for a better state of things 
in July and August, but if there is no 
real improvement in the weather there 
will be a good many bazaars in aid of 
county funds next autumn, and both our 
visitors from overseas may find it diffi- 
cult to make ends meet. 

In May, as I have said, cricket went 
with a rare swing. Two Test Trial 
Matches were played, one at the Oval 
on May 6, 7, 8, between England and 
the Rest of England, and the other at 
Lord’s on May 23, 24, 25, between the 
M.C.C. Australian XI. and the Rest of 
England. England on a soft wicket 


easily beat the Rest; and the M.C.C., 
with the luck evenly distributed, showed | 
that their form in Australia had been| 
no fluke by winning in a single innings. | 
In batting, bowling, and fielding M.C.C. 
were seen to great advantage, and I was} 
told that an eminent judge of the game} 
—an England captain in his time—had| 


When one remembers some elevens of the 
past, both English and Australian, this 
may seem something of an exaggeration ; 
but there is no question that in com- 
bination, playing together team work, 
and all that goes to make up a team as 
opposed to eleven individuals M.C.C. 
were a very powerful side and certainly 
the best that has been seen in the field 
so far this season. 

These Test Trial Matches—admirable 
innovations, to my mind—were pre- 
liminaries to the Test Matches themselves, 
the first of which against South Africa 
at Lord’s on June 10, 11, 12, England 
won easily by an innings. Mr. Spooner 
played a great innings of over a hundred, 
Woolley hit magnificently, and the 
Foster-Barnes combination once again 
carried all before it; but the English 
change bowling was not satisfactory. 
Llewellyn batted very finely in South 
Africa’s second innings, and Mr. Pegler 
bowled extremely well, but the latest 
challengers of our cricket supremacy 
gave, on the whole, a very disappointing 
exhibition. The match was fought out 
on a wicket which for three-quarters of 
the time helped the bowlers considerably. 

At Whitsuntide Australia had defeated 
South Africa at Manchester, the Austra- 
lian batsmen, particularly Mr. Bardsley, 
making light of the South African bowlers 
with the exception of Mr. Pegler, wh« 
once again showed that he is a very good 
and most reliable bowler; and at Leeds 
at the beginning of July, England agai 
beat South Africa, this time by 174 
runs. The South Africans’ bowling 


ae expressed the opinion that “ they were] 
a just about the finest team he had seen.”’| 
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showed great improvement, Mr. Pegler, 
Mr. Nourse, and Mr. Faulkner bowling 
splendidly, and their fielding was good; 
but the batting again failed. 

On the form of their Test Matches to 
date the South Africans are not anything 
like so strong as either England or 
Australia. What they chiefly lack is a 
fast bowler and a couple of reliable 
batsmen. The batting has not come 
up to expectations, but the ever-varying 
wickets and the bad weather are par- 
ticularly trying to a side which is com- 
posed of men who have learnt their 
cricket on matting wickets. Still, an 
eleven which possesses such batsmen as 
Mr. Nourse, Mr. Faulkner, Llewellyn, 
Mr. Snooke, Mr. Tancred, Mr. White, 
and Mr. Taylor, a very promising young 
player, are capable of making a good 
score against any bowling. In fielding 
the South Africans are not first-class. 
Two or three individuals, notably 
Llewellyn, Mr. Nourse, and Mr. White are 
brilliant ; as a side they are slow in 
moving to the ball, and this costs them 
many runs. 

England v. Australia, at Lord’s, was 
ruined by the weather and ended in a 
draw. England, who won the toss, had, 
as it turned out, the worst of the wicket, 
but there was some grand batting by 
Rhodes and Hobbs—the now world- 
famous first pair of batsmen—and Mr. 
Fry, Mr. Foster, Woolley, and Hearne 
(J. W.) were all seen to advantage. The 
Australians fielded well, and their bowl- 
ing was good and might have been more 
effective if Mr. Emery had been put on 
sooner. Mr. Emery is a fast medium 
googlie bowler—the only fast bowler of 
that type that has yet appeared—and 
he varies his pace and, it may be added, 
his length inan unique manner. His fast 
ball is as fast as anything Mr. Kortright 
or Mr. Kotze ever bowled, and it follows 
that a man who can bowl a leg break or 
a googlie at a pace decidedly faster than 
medium is of necessity difficult to play 
if he strikes a length. The performances 
of this original and enterprising bowler 
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will be followed with much interest in 
the future. 

When Australia went in the pitch, 
instead of being difficult as might have 
been expected after the rain, played a 
very nice easy pace, and it was soon 
apparent that England had little chance 
of forcing a win. Probably the slow left- 
handed bowlers, Woolley and Rhodes, 
should have been tried earlier. When 
Rhodes went on late in the afternoon he 
made the ball do something, and it is 
quite on the cards that Woolley—who is 
nowadays a better bowler than Rhodes 
—might have been effective early in 
Australia’s innings. Mr. Macartney 
played a glorious innings of 99 for Aus- 
tralia—just about as fine a display of 
batting as one could wish to see, and Mr. 
Kelleway showed the defence of a Barlow 
or a Scotton and the patience of a Job. 

The Australians in spite of the fact 
that they have been beaten on four 
occasions, by Notts, by Surrey, and twice 
by Lancashire, are a good side—there 
is no doubt of that—and England will 
have to work desparately hard to beat 
them in three days. It is a tradition of 
Australian cricket that it is seen at its 
best when matters are desperate. The 
Test Match at Lord’s maintained to the 
full that tradition. 

County cricket has taken a somewhat 
secondary place this year though not to 
the extent that was anticipated in some 
quarters, and the fact that four or five 
elevens are still in the running for first 
place invests the competition with 
decided interest. 

Lancashire, Northamptonshire, Kent, 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Yorkshire are all 
about equally good on the form shewn so 
far, though for myself I award the palm 
to Lancashire, who are particularly strong 
in batting, if the want of another bowler 
to help Dean, Whitehead and Huddleston 
is severely felt on hard wickets. Mr. A. H. 
Hornby follows in his father’s footsteps, 
making an admirable captain, and he 
is much to be congratulated on the 
double victories over the Australians. 
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Northamptonshire are a good bowling 
side, well equipped on both fast and slow 
wickets, but their batting is not really 
strong, and Surrey have a long tail. Kent 
are ‘‘ coming on ”’ after a bad start, and I 
fancy they will be somewhere near the 
top before the end of August. Middlesex 
with their best side are a capital eleven, 
with quite a varied lot of bowlers, 
good and keen fieldsmen and a dangerous, 
if not altogether reliable, batting side. 
Tarrant is probably the best all-round 
cricketer of the day, and he and Hearne 
(J. T.) are a strong combination on 
sticky wickets. If Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet 
could turn out regularly he would supply 
just the type of player that is wanted to 
round off the team. 

As I am writing this the news of Tom 
Richardson’s death comes to hand. He 
was a magnificent fast bowler, probably 
the greatest England has ever had. 
I never saw Freeman, but he, it must be 
remembered, bowled at a time when 
wickets were rougher than they were in 
Richardson’s day, and the latter’s per- 
formances bordered on the miraculous. 
Lockwood of Surrey, on his day, was, 
to my mind, even Richardson’s superior, 
for in addition to his pace and break-back 
he bowled a very well concealed slow ball ; 
but he had not Richardson’s consistency, 
persistency, or even temperament. 
Richardson never varied his pace, but 
he had a _ superb off-break at his 
command, and he aimed more at clean 
bowling the batsman than at getting 
him caught in the slips or at the wicket. 
He was a most “ gentlemanly ’’ bowler, 
always keeping a good length, who 
apologised profusely when his superb 
break-back hit one on the thigh. On 
any wicket, no matter how perfect, he 
could break the ball back, but he very 
seldom made the ball go with his arm. 
From the pavilion end at Lord’s he was 
a terror. A fine fellow, of magnificent 
physique, and a swarthy handsome face 
with a pleasant smile, he was a great 
personality and the idol of the Surrey 
crowd. 
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No county has ever possessed at one J 
time three such bowlers as Richardson, 
Lockwood, and Lohmann. Surrey were | 
champions indeed in those days! 

The University match produced a 
magnificent game, Cambridge winning | 
by three wickets. Two more evenly | 
balanced teams have seldom met. Oxford 
were most unfortunate in losing the 
services of Mr. G. E. V. Crutchley, owing | 
to measles, after the first day. Mr. | 
Crutchley played a magnificent innings | 
of 99 not out. He has a fine style, using | 
his wrists beautifully, and he ought to | 
train on into a really good batsman. | 
He drives particularly well on the off, | 
but at present his defence gives one the 
impression of being a little casual. 
Mr. Kidd, the Cambridge captain, was | 
the hero of the game, and as an all-round | 
performance his play could hardly have 
been better. He bowled his leg breaks 


very well, keeping a good length and 
occasionally making the ball get up a 


little. He fielded brilliantly and batted 
soundly, though he is apt to play back 
with a crooked bat at balls of a good 
length pitching on the middle and leg 
stumps. His captaincy was admirable | 
in every respect, a better captain has not | 
been at either University for years, and | 
I hope that by the time this appears 
in print he will have represented the 
Gentlemen at Lord’s. He deserves the | 
honour. Mr. Mullholland is a dangerous 
and attractive left-handed batsman and 
Sir Godfrey Lagden ought to be very 
proud of his two sons. The fielding was 
excellent. Two better fielding sides have 
not been seen in the University match. 
Oxford did not field at their best during 
Cambridge’s first innings, but during the 
last innings they fielded magnificently. 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. Altham, Mr. Knott, 
and Mr. Vidler were all superb. 

There was not much diflerence in the | 
batting of the two elevens, but Oxford 
were perhaps a little superior. Oxford’s 
bowling was rather disappointing, though 
the shower or two of rain that fell on 
Tuesday night improved the wicket, 
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THE FIRST HALF OF THE CRICKET SEASON 


which had showed distinct signs of 
crumbling, especially at the pavilion 
end. The weather was delightful—may 
it continue so !—and the large crowd on 
each day proved that the University 
match still keeps its place in the heart 
of the cricketing public. 


ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA. 


The recent game at Lord’s was the 
ninety-second Test match between 
England and Australia. Of these 
England has won 39, Australia 35, and 
18 have been drawn. Fifty-two of 
these have been played in Australia, 
England winning 23, Australia 27, and 
2 being left undecided; and forty 
in England, Australia winning 8, 
England 16, and 16 being unfinished, 
The first Test match was played five 
and thirty years ago at Melbourne on 
March 15, 16, 17, 1877, when Australia 
defeated Lillywhite’s XI. by 45 runs. 

In that game Charles Bannerman 
scored a magnificent 165 out of a total 
of 245, and in the English eleven were 
such famous cricketers as Ulyett, Alfred 
Shaw, Tom Emmett, Allan Hill, and 
Jupp. The first Australian team to 
visit England was D. W. Gregory’s, an 
uncle of the preseat Australian captain, 
and it created a tremendous sensation 
by defeating in a single day a powerful 
M.C.C. XI. at Lord’s by nine wickets. 
From that moment the fame of 
Australian cricket may be said to have 
been established for all time. In the 
winter of 1878-79 Lord Harris took a 
side to Australia, and in the only test 
match played was defeated by ten 
wickets, F. R. Spofforth taking 13 
wickets for 110 runs. September 6, 7, 
8, 1880, saw the first Test match in 
this country, England defeating Australia 
by five wickets after a splendid fight in 
which W. G. Grace, our champion, scored 
152 and W. L. Murdock, their champion, 
153 not out. It is only right to say that 
the Australians were without Spofforth, 
their “demon” bowler, and probably 
the greatest bowler that ever lived. 
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Alfred Shaw took out a professional 
team in the winter of 1881-82, and of 
the four test matches arranged Australia 
won two, the other two being drawn 
with no decided advantage to either 
side. Then came W. L. Murdock’s 
famous 1882 combination which, in the 
most famous of all Test matches, beat 
England at the Oval by seven wickets. 
That victory came as a_ tremendous 
blow to our sporting pride, for until 
then we had imagined ourselves supreme 
at cricket. The XI. that played for 
England on that occasion was a 
magnificent one. I give the names in 
the order of going in in the first innings. 
W. G. Grace, Barlow, Ulyett, A. P. 
Lucas, Hon. A. Lyttelton, C. T. Studd, 
Maurice Read, Barnes, A. G. Steel, A. N. 
Hornby (captain), Peate. England had 
85 runs to get to win, and 50 went up 
with only one wicket down and W. G. 
and Ulyett batting. The match looked 
a gift for England, but at 51 W. G. was 
caught at mid-off, and then so magnifi- 
cently did Spofforth and Boyle bowl 
that the side were all out for 77. The 
wicket was difficult, for the ball not 
only turned, but Spofforth, in particular, 
made it get up to an uncomfortable 
height, Mr. A. G. Steel tells me; but 
after such a good start it was a terrible 
blow to the reputation of English cricket 
to be beaten, and one wonders if the 
story is true that C. T. Studd, then one 
of the best batsmen in England, was 
put in No. X. in the second innings (he 
did not receive a ball) because he 
“looked nervous”! I have known 
men nervous in the pavilion waiting for 
their turn but lions in the middle of 
the ground. I wish someone would 
give us a really good and accurate 
account of that famous game. Its story 
has never been properly told. 

The Sporting Times soon afterwards 
invented the phrase “ the Ashes,” in the 
lines ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of English 
cricket, which died at the Oval, August 
29, 1882. The body will be cremated 
and the Ashes taken to Australia.’’ Ever 
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since these England v. Australia matches 
are constantly referred to as the fights 
for the Ashes. 

In 1882-83 the Hon. Ivo Bligh, now 
Lord Darnley—‘‘St. Ivo,” as he was 
called in Australia—went on a quest 
for the mythical ashes and succeeded in 
bringing them back. Lord Harris has 
told us that the word ‘“‘ mythical”’ is a 
colloqualism. As a fact these ashes do 
exist ; they are hidden away in a little 
silver casket, the whereabouts of which 
he knows. In 1884, Murdock again 
invaded England, but this time he did 
not win a Test match of the three 
arranged. He was beaten at Lord’s by 
an innings and five runs, but his side 
had the better of the unfinished games at 
Manchester and the Oval, where he 
himself scored 211. 

On the whole it may be said that the 
struggle has been very even indeed, 
though between 1897 and 1903 we 
experienced a bad time. The Australians 
were particularly strong just then, and 
perhaps the finest side they ever put into 
the field was in 1899. Their batting was 
extraordinarily powerful with Messrs. 
Darling (capt.), Worrall, Hill, Gregory, 
Noble, Trumper, and Trumble, and 
they had five remarkably able bowlers in 
Messrs. Jones, Howell,Noble, Trumble, and 
Laver. The 1882 team, with Spofforth, 
Palmer, Garrett, Giffen, and Boyle, 
were possibly stronger in bowling, and 
Blackham, the wicket-keeper, was the 
best the world has ever seen, but the 
1909 XI. was stronger in batting, and at 
least the equal of the 1882 side in fielding. 

England, too, were very strong at 
this period, with A. C. Maclaren, 
F.S.Jackson, K.S.Ranjitsinhji, Hayward, 
Tyldesley, Rhodes, Hirst, G. Jessop, 
Lilley, C. B. Fry, Braund, and Lockwood 
in their prime. Mr. A. C. Maclaren was 
the recognised leader at that time, and he 
has had the honour of captaining England 
in no fewer than twenty-two Test matches. 

Probably the eleven which played at 
Birmingham in May, 1902, was about 
the best England has put into the field. 
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Here is the order of going in : A.C. 

Maclaren, C. B. Fry, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, | 
F.S. Jackson, Tyldesley, Lilley, Hirst, 
G. Jessop, Braund, Lockwood, and 
Rhodes, and yet we did not win the 
rubber that season. 

The 1896 XI. at Lord’s run this side | 
very close, viz., W. G. Grace, A. E. 
Stoddart, Abel, Brown, Gunn (W.), F. S. 
Jackson, Hayward, Lilley, Lohmann, 
Hearne (J. T.) and Richardson. 

Of the English teams that have visited | 
Australia probably the three strongest 
have been those of 1884-85 (Shaw’s), 
1903-4 (M.C.C.) and 1911-12 (M.C.C.). | 
at any rate judging by results. English | 
teams in Australia are often apt to do 
better than is expected. There are | 
several reasons for this, the chief of 
which are that (1) playing practically | 
the same side in match after match 
makes for combination ; (2) the mem- 
bers of the side get to know and 
appreciate each other; (3) there is 
a greater feeling of comradeship and a 
greater knowledge that the team as a 
team, and not as a collection of in- 
dividuals, are working together in a 
common cause; and (4) there are no 
critics ever ready to suggest that so and 
so is no good because he fails once or 
twice or even more, and that the team 
should be radically altered because, let 
us imagine, it has lost or at any rate 
has not come up to expectations in the 
first Test match. 

To-day in England the battle wages 
again, now on the most historic of all 
grounds, Lord’s, now on the more 
modern field of Old Trafford. England v. 
Australia ! There is magic in the words. 
Thousands will watch the actual play ; 
thousands more will open their news- 
papers with eagerness to see how the 
combatants are faring; and thousands 
more, nay, millions of the English- 
speaking race allover the world will await, 
with an almost tremendous anxiety, 
the cabled scores of each day’s play. 

It is a tribute to the Imperial sway of 
the great game. 


LADIES’ PARLIAMENTARY HANDICAP AT RANELAGH. 


LADY WILLINGDON (PUTTING) AND 
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WOMEN’S GOLF SEASON, 1912 


BY MABEL E. STRINGER 


WHEN the present year dawned, and 
committees were meeting to discuss and 
formulate plans, it soon became evident 
that greater heights were yet to be reached, 
and that three new events of considerable 
importance would characterize the 
season of 1912. These were the English 
Championship, the Ladies’ Parliamentary 
Handicap, and the Lady Golfers’ Club 
—all of them indicative of the spirit of 
the age. For years the Scottish, Irish 
and Welsh players have held interesting 
and popular championship meetings 
under the auspices of their respective 
Unions, but bond-fide English golfers 
hitherto had had no opportunity of 
determining who was their champion. 
Then, whilst the L.G.U. was slowly 
awakening to the advisability of 


instituting an association to meet this 
want, the National County Golf Alliance 
stepped in, and announced the first 
English Championship under their own 
auspices, on the links of the Princes Club, 
Sandwich in April. In due course the 
Championship took place, but although 
some sixty players assembled, it is only 
fair to state that the gathering was by 
no means representative of English golf. 
The winner was Miss E. Gardner, who 
has played several times in the Inter- 
nationals, and represents Sussex in 
county golf, the runner-up Mrs. Cautley, 
a young Kent player, better known 
under her maiden name of Miss Beryl 
Hawtrey. 

The second innovation, the Ladies’ 
Parliamentary Handicap, open to the 
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mother, wife, sisters and daughters of 
any member of either House, who has sat 
during the past ten years, was brought 
to a successful conclusion at New Zealand, 
Byfleet, early in June, when Mrs. James 
Craig (25) beat Lady Eva Cholmondeley 
(4) by 4 and 3. The preliminary rounds 
took place at Ranelagh, the subsequent 
rounds on greens arranged by mutual 
consent and convenience of the com- 
petitors. This association has now 
a membership of fifty, but it is 
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Golfers’ Club, undoubtedly ‘‘ supplies a 
long-felt want.’’ For many years golfers 
have had no recognised centre, they } 
have been dependent on the hospitality 
of their friznds and relations in London } 
when obliged to attend business or other 
meetings connected with their game. The | 
numerous and rapid growth of women’s 
golf rendered the offices in Regent Place 
totally inadequate, and the attendance | 
at Council and other meetings is now so | 
enormous that the Union realized that 


LADIES’ PARLIAMENTARY HANDICAP FINAL AT NEW ZEALAND LINKS, BYFLEET. 
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anticipated that these numbers will be 
largely increased, and the standard of 
play proportionately raised as time goes 
on. There is at present no actual trophy 
for the winner, but Mrs. Craig received 


a handsome cup, and Lady Eva 
Cholmondeley as runner-up won the 
beautiful replica of the challenge cup 
presented by the proprietors of the 
Gentlewoman. 

The third season’s novelty, the Lady 


some steps must be taken to secure 
comfortable and commodious premises 
where business could be transacted. It 
was at this juncture that an offer was 
made of a convenient and suitable suite 
in Whitehall Court, and now very nearly 
500 original members (who must be 
members of a recognised golf club) find 
that No. 3, Whitehall Court meets all 
requirements ; the cuisine is excellent, 
the bedrooms extremely comfortable, 
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the situation most central, and the 
success of the club already quite assured. 
—So much for the season’s novelties. 
The usual annual events have passed 
off without any notable incidents. The 
coal strike in March somewhat interfered 
with a few matches; the Territorials for 
instance, which were to have taken place 
at Hollinwell, were perforce abandoned ; 
but as this is a one day tournament, and 
is considered a somewhat superfluous 
item in an already overfull programme, 
the coal strike was in this instance 
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Chambers, 78; Miss L. Moore, 
Miss Helme, 80. .311 +315 —626. 
Scotland 321+ 310= 631. Ireland 
324 +321 =645. Wales 360 +347 =707. 
The Pearson Cup was won by the 
Wimbledon Club with an aggregate of 
317. The Ranelagh Scratch Gold Medal 
was won by Miss Cecil Leitch with 74 for 
the best gross score returned either day. 
Next day the Barnehurst Club’s Open 
Meeting took place, in which upwards of 
200 players competed. With a fine 76 
Miss Chambers established a new record 


MISS KINLOCH PLAYING OUT OF THE BUNKER BEFORE THE I2IrH HOLE AT STOKE POGES 
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deemed more or less of a blessing in 
disguise. 

The real opening of the season was the 
annual meeting at Ranelagh, when the 
International Cup and other trophies 
were competed for. The cup, which 
had been held by Scotland for the past 
six years, was won by England, the 
winning team and scores being :— 

First day—Miss Barry, 78; 
Helme, 78; Miss L. Moore, 79; 
Ravenscroft, 79—total 315. 

Second day—Miss C. Leitch, 74 ; Miss 


Miss 
Miss 


Last year some valuable gold cups were 
presented by Golf Illustrated for the 
lowest gross aggregate of 36 holes. The 
competition was open only to players 
with a handicap of 5 or under, and was 
held late in September, at Bushey Hall ; 
but the time of year was not considered 
appropriate as so few of the really good 
players are in London at that season. 
It was therefore determined by the 
organisers of the event to establish this, 
if possible, annually on the Friday in 
Ranelagh week, and on April 26th over 
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sixty players assembled at Hanger Hill, 
when the event was won by Miss Cecil 
Leitch. 

The season just concluded has been 
more remarkable for the number of 
competitions for very valuable prizes 
and trophies promoted by _ various 
newspaper proprietors than for the 
usual series of club open meetings. 
Sometimes these trophies are included 
in the programme of one of the regular 
recognised annual meetings, but generally 
speaking, theevent occupies a whole day or 
even two days to itself; for instance, 
last year in celebration of the Coronation 
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the Lady's Pictorial organised and 
carried out a remarkable competition for 
cups to the value of £200, and so great 
was the success of this undertaking that 
the contest was repeated this year 
on similar lines, the competitors qualify- 
ing by medal play in eight divisions of 
the British Isles in three separate classes. 
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The winners of each met at Stoke Poges 
on 26th and 27th June, when Miss 
Kinloch, from the East of Scotland 
section, won in the scratch division, 
Mrs. Martin, an American golfer now 
resident in England, was successful in 
the second class (handicap scratch to 12), 
and Miss McCarthy, a young and 
extremely promising young player from 
Yorkshire, won in the third division 
(handicap 13 to 25). 

It was a happy choice of the Ladies’ 
Golf Union to select Turnberry for this 
year’s open championship, and there was 
scarcely a dissentient voice among the 
118 competitors as to the delightfulness 
of the place and the suitability of the 
links. There were no impossible carries, 
no abnormally long holes, the turf both 
through and on the greens was in 
excellent condition, and what contributed 
perhaps more than anything else to the 
enjoyment and success of the meeting 
was the weather, which, except for one 
wet morning, and one very windy day, 
was perfect. It was, moreover, a very 
open and thoroughly representative 
gathering, and although from the first 
either Miss Ravenscroft or Miss Cecil 
Leitch seemed the most probable 
champion, no one with any experience 
of the glorious uncertainty of women’s 
golf would have ventured to name a 
survivor in the lower half; certainly 
the ultimate runner-up, Miss Temple 
was never mentioned, for hers was a 
thorny path to tread with Miss 
Martin Smith, Mrs. Jock Gibb, Mrs. 
F. W. Brown, and Miss E. Leitch in her 
own quarter. 

It was an interesting championship, 
too, in many respects. There were the 
five sisters Leitch; there were two or 
three brides, whose change of name was 
confusing to a good many; and there 
was just a_ sufficient sprinkling of 
débutantes to introduce a spice of the 
unknown quantity and upset calculations 
at the last moment. The international 
matches immediately before the great 
week evoke every bit as much 
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enthusiasm as the Championship itself, 
and the publication of the teams is 
almost breathlessly awaited. This year 
England was indisputably the strongest 
of the four contestants. Scotland lacked 
the help of Miss Campbell, Miss Grant- 
Suttie, Mrs. F. W. Brown. Ireland, 
however, was reinforced by Mrs. A. E. 
Ross (Miss May Hezlet), and too much 
credit cannot be given to Mrs. Ellis 
Griffith for her untiring efforts to place 
a Welsh team in the field again. The 
result must have quite repaid her trouble. 
The appended results will show that 
England did not achieve victory without 
a severe struggle: England beat Ireland 
5 to 4. Scotland beat Wales 6 to 3. 
Ireland beat Scotland 6 to 3. England 
beat Wales 6 to 3. England beat 
Scotland 6 to 3. Ireland beat Wales 
7 to 2. Total results, England 3, Ireland 
2, Scotland 1, Wales 0. 


For the benefit of future generations 
the names of the teams are given below : 

ENGLAND—Miss C. Leitch, Mrs. Jock 
Gibb, Miss Moore, Miss D. Chambers, 
Miss Ravenscroft, Mrs. Sumpter, Miss 
Barry, Mrs. Bourn, Miss E. Helme. 

Reserves—Miss May Leitch, Mrs. 
Cautley. 

IRELAND—Miss Harrison, Mrs. Ross 
Miss V. Hezlet, Miss Walker-Leigh, Miss 
Tynte, Mrs. L. Jackson, Miss Boyd, 
Miss J. Jackson, Miss Graham. 

Reserve—Lady Slade. 

SCOTLAND—AMiss Teacher, Miss Mather, 
Miss Stuart, Miss Jenkins, Miss Glover, 
Miss Neill-Fraser, Mrs. Rigby, Miss 
Maitland, Miss Veitch. Reserve—Miss 
Eva Anderson. 

WALES—Miss Clay, Miss Duncan, Miss 
Powell, Miss Llewellyn, Miss Morgan, 
Miss Allington Hughes, Miss B. Leaver, 
Mrs. Ellis Griffith, Miss Lloyd Williams. 

Reserve—Mrs. Deacon. 

The stroke competition which, as 
usual, took place on the Monday of the 
championship week, was won by a young 
player from Westward Ho! Miss Boyd, 
in 84. The day was perfect for scoring, 
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and the winning return had _ been 
prophesied at a lower figure. Next to 
her came Miss C. Leitch with 86, Miss 
Chambers and Miss Ravenscroft tied for 
third place with 87. 

Detailed results of the various heats 
of the championship show that Miss 
Ravenscroft, the winner, was never 
extended except in her wonderful match 
with Miss Cecil Leitch, and even in this 
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she always had a little something in 
reserve. Hers was a thoroughly deserved 
victory, and it will be no easy task to 
dispossess her of her title. The runner- 
up, Miss Temple, is also a Westward Ho! 
player, and probably, if she were not so 
good an all-round sportswoman, she 
would long ago have taken a more 
prominent place in the golfing world. 
The Irish championship took place 
early in June at Portsalon, a new venue 
for this meeting. Here Miss Mabel 
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MISS HARRISON IN A BAD LIE ON THE SHORE ROAD BEFORE THE 8TH GREEN AT TURNBERRY 
Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 


LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL GOLF AT TURNBERRY. THE ENGLISH TEAM, WINNERS 
Photograph by Sport ani General Illustrations Co. 
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Harrison once more successfully defended 
her title, and for the sixth time Mrs. 
Cramsie (Miss Florence Hezlet) was 
runner-up in a championship—surely a 
record of honourable misfortune. 


At Lossiemouth, the Scottish Associa- 
tion held its tenth championship, and in 
this event Miss Dora Jenkins won premier 
honours, with another somewhat unlucky 
player as runner-up, Miss M. Neill- 
Fraser. Miss Jenkins’ was a most 
popular as well as a thoroughly deserved 
victory. In the autumn she _ will 
proceed to India to marry an officer in 
the Indian army, Captain Cruikshank, 
and the probability is that she will not 
defend her title next year. 


_At Llandrindod Wells Miss Duncan 
once more won the blue riband of Wales, 
the runner-up being a young Brecon 
golfer of considerable promise, Miss 
Polto Williams. 


County golf flourishes and maintains 
its interest as before. The Honorary 
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Secretary, Mrs. Lewis Smith, does her 
work to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. The present champion 
county is Cheshire, and with three such 
players as Miss Ravenscroft, Miss 
Chambers, and Miss Muriel Dod in the 
van, it will not be an easy matter to 
oust them from their position at 
Ganton in November next. 

The Union system of handicapping 
continues to work extraordinarily well, 
and when players from all parts of the 
world meet together the nett results often 
show a surprising number of ties. The 
machinery of the great L.G.U. goes 
smoothly on, the number of clubs now 
affiliated is 425. There is a permanent 
secretary and also an assistant secretary, 
and during the past year it has been 
found necessary to elect various sub- 
committees to manage the _ several 
branches. A drastic change in the 
constitution was the formation of an 
executive committee to attend to matters 


of urgent and immediate importance. 
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THE AMERICAN 


IN AFRICA 


IN WHICH HE APPEARS AS DIFFERENT FROM THE ENGLISHMAN 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Ir is always interesting to play the other 


fellow’s game his way; and then, in 
light of experience, to see wherein our 
way and his way modify each other. 
The above proposition here refers to 
camping. We do considerable of it in 
our country, especially in our north and 
west. After we have been at it for some 
time, we evolve a method of our own. 
The basis of that method is to do 
without ; to go light. At first even the 
best of us will carry too much plunder, 
but ten years of philosophy and rain- 
storms, trails and trials, will bring us to 
an irreducible minimum. A party of 
three will get along with two pack horses, 
say ; or, ona harder trip, each will carry 
the necessities on his own back. To take 
just as little as is consistent with comfort 
is to play the game skilfully. Any article 
must pay in use for its transportation. 
With this ideal deeply ingrained by 
the test of experience, the American 
camper is appalled by the caravan his 
British cousins consider necessary for a 
trip into the African back country. His 
said cousin has, perhaps, very kindly 


offered to have his outfit ready for him 
when he arrives. He arrives in due course 
to find from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty men gathered as his personal | 
attendants. 

“Great Scot!” he cries, ‘‘ I want to | 
go camping; I don’t want to invade | 
anybody’s territory. Why the army?” 

He discovers that these are porters, | 
to carry his “ effects.”’ 

“What effects ?’’ he demands, be- 
wildered. As far as he knows, he has 
two guns, some ammunition, and a black 
tin box, bought in London, and half- 
filled with extra clothes, a few medicines, 
a thermometer, and some little personal 
knicknacks. He has been wondering 
what else he is going to put in to 


_keep things from rattling about. Of 


course he expected besides these to take 
along a little plain grub, and some 
blankets, and a frying pan and kettle 
or so——. 

The English friend has known several 
Americans, so he explains, patiently. 

“T know this seems foolish to you,” 
he says, ““ but you must remember you 
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are under the equator and you must do 
things differently here. As long as you 
keep fit you are safe ; but if you get run 
down a bit you'll go. You've got to do 
yourself well, down here, rather better 
than you have to in any other climate. 
You need all the comfort you can get ; 
and you want to save yourself all you 
can. ” 

This has a reasonable sound ; and the 
American does not yet know the game. 
Recovering from his first shock, he begins 
to look things over. There is a double 
tent, folding camp chair, folding easy 
chair, folding table, wash basin, bath 
tub, cot, mosquito curtains, clothes 
hangers; there are oil lanterns, oil 
carriers, two loads of mysterious cooking 
utensils and cook camp stuff; there is 
an open fly, which his friend explains is 
his dining tent; and there are from a 
dozen to twenty boxes standing in a 
row, each with its padlock. ‘I didn’t 


go in for luxury,’’ apologizes the English 


friend. ‘‘ Of course we can easily add 
anything you want; but I remember 
you wrote me that you wanted to travel, 
light.” 

“What are those?” our American 
inquires, pointing to the locked boxes. 

He learns that they are chop boxes, 
containing food and supplies. At this 
he rises on his hind legs and paws the air. 

“Food!” he shrieks. ‘“‘ Why, man 
alive, I’m alone, and I am only going to 
be out three months! I can carry all 
I'll ever eat in three months in one of 
those boxes.”’ 

But the Englishman patiently explains. 
You cannot live on ‘‘ bacon and beans ”’ 
in this country, so to speak. You must 
do yourself rather well, you know, to 
keep in condition. And you cannot pack 
food in bags, it must be tinned. And 
then, of course, such things as your 
sparklet syphons and lime juice require 
careful packing—and your champagne. 

“Champagne !’”’ breathes the American 
in awestricken tones. 

“Exactly, dear boy, an absolute 
necessity. After a touch of sun there’s 
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nothing picks you up better than a 
mouthful of fizz. It’s used as a medicine, 
not a drink, you understand. 

The American reflects again that this 
is the other fellow’s game, and that the 
other fellow has been playing it for some 
time, and that he ought to know. But 
he cannot yet see why the one hundred 
and fifty men. Again the Englishman 
explains. There is the headman to run 
the show. Correct ; we need him. Then 
there are four askaris. What are they ? 
Native soldiers. No, you won’t be 
fighting anything; but they keep the 
men going, and act as sort of sub- 
foremen in bossing the complicated work. 
Next is your cook, and your own valet 
and that of your horse. Also your two 
gunbearers. 

“Hold on!” cries our friend. “TI 
have only two guns, and I’m going to 
carry one myself.” 

But this, he learns, is quite impossible. 
It is never done. It is absolutely 
necessary in this climate to avoid all 
work. 

That makes how many ? Ten already: 
and there seem to be three tent loads, 
one bed load, one chair and table load, 
one lantern load, two miscellaneous loads, 
two cook loads, one personal box, and 
fifteen chop boxes—total twenty-six, 
plus the staff, as above, thirty-six. Why 
all the rest of the army ? 

Very simple: these thirty-six men 
have, according to regulation, seven 
tents, and certain personal effects, and 
they must have “ potio”’ or a ration of 
one and a half pounds per diem. These 
things must be carried by more men. 

“I see,’ murmurs the American, 
crushed, ‘‘ and these more men have 
more tents and more potio, which must 
also be carried. It’s like the House that 
Jack Built.” 

So our American concludes still once 
again that the other fellow knows his 
own game, and starts out. He learns he 
has what is called a ‘‘ modest safari ; 
and spares a fleeting wonder as to what 
a really elaborate safari must be. The 
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procession takes the field. He soon sees 
the value of the four askaris—the 
necessity of whom he has secretly 
doubted. Without their vigorous second- 
ing the headman would have a hard time 
indeed. Also, when he observes the 
labour of tent-making, packing, washing, 
and general service performed by his 
tent boy, he abandons the notion that 
that individual could just as well take 
care of the horse also, especially as 
the horse has to have all his grass cut 
and brought to him. At evening our 
friend has a hot bath, a long cool fizzly 
drink of lime juice and soda; he puts 
on the clean clothes laid out for him, 
assumes soft mosquito boots, and sits 
down to dinner. This is served to him 
in courses, and on enamel ware. Each 
course has its proper-sized plate and 
cutlery. He starts with soup, goes down 
through tinned whitebait or other fish, 
an entree, a roast, perhaps a curry, a 
sweet and some coffee. He is certainly 


being “ done well,” and he enjoys the 


comfort of it. 

There comes a time when he begins to 
wonder a little. It is all very pleasant, 
of course ; and perhaps very necessary— 
they all tell him it is. But after all, it is 
a little galling to the average man to 
think that it requires a hundred and 
fifty men to take care of him. Your 
Englishman doesn’t mind that; he 
enjoys being taken care of: but the 
sportsman of American training likes 
to stand on his own feet as far as he is 
able and conditions permit. Besides, it 
is expensive. Besides that, it is a con- 
founded nuisance, especially when potio 
gives out and more must be sought, near 
or far. Then, if he is wise, he begins to 
do a little figuring on his own account. 

My experience was very much as 
above. Three of us went out for eleven 
weeks with what was considered a very 
“modest ” safari indeed. It comprised 
one hundred and eighteen men. My 
fifth and last trip, also with two com- 
panions, was for three months. Our 
personnel consisted all told of forty men. 
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In essentials the Englishman is abso- | 
lutely right. One cannot camp in Africa J 
as one would at home. The experimenter 
would be dead in a month. In his 
application of that principle, however, 
he seems to the American point of view 
to overshoot. Let us examine his | 
proposition in terms of the basic essen- 
tials—food, clothing, shelter. There is 
no doubt that a man must keep in | 
top condition as far as possible; and | 
that to do so he must have plenty of | 
good food. He can never do as we do 
on very hard trips at home—take a little | 
tea, sugar, coffee, flour, salt, oatmeal. 
But on the other hand he certainly does 
not need a five-course dinner every night, 
nor a complete battery of cutlery, napery 
and tableware to eat it from. Flour, 
sugar, oatmeal, tea and coffee, rice, 
beans, onions, curry, dried fruits, a little 
bacon and some dehydrated vegetables 
will do him very well indeed—with what 
he can shoot. These will pack in water- 
proof bags very comfortably. In 
addition to feeding himself well, he finds 
he must not sleep next to the ground, 
he must have a hot bath every day, but 
never a cold one, and he must shelter 
himself with a double tent against the 
sun. 

Those are the absolute necessities of 
the climate. In other words, if he carries 
a double tent, a cot, a folding bath, and 
gives a little attention to a properly 
balanced food supply, he has met the 
situation. 

If in addition he takes canned goods, 
soda syphons, lime juice, easy chairs, 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia, he 
is merely using a basic principle as an 
excuse to include sheer luxuries. In 
further extenuation of this he is apt to 
argue that porters are cheap, and that it 
costs but little more to carry these extra 
comforts. Against this argument, of 
course, I have nothing to say. It is the 
inalienable right of every man to carry 
all the luxuries he wants. My point is 
that the average American sportsman 
does not want them, and only takes 
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them because he is overpersuaded that 
these things are not. luxuries, but 
necessities. For, mark you, he could 
take the same things into the Sierras or 
the north—by paying ; but he doesn’t. 

I repeat, it is the inalienable right of 
any man to travel as luxuriously as he 
pleases. But by the same token it is 
not his right to pretend that luxuries 
are necessities. That is to put himself 
into the same category with the man 
who always finds some other excuse for 
taking a drink than the simple one that 
he wants it. 

The Englishman’s point of view is that 
he objects to “ pigging it,”’ as he says. 
“ Pigging it”? means changing your 
home habits in any way. If you have 
been accustomed to eating your sardines 
before a meal, and somebody offers them 
to you after, that is “ pigging it.”” In 
other words, as nearly as I can make 
out, “ pigging it’’ does not so much 
mean doing things in an inadequate 
fashion as doing them differently. There- 


fore, the Englishman in the field likes to 
approximate as closely as may be his 
life in town, even if it takes one hundred 
and fifty men to do it. Which reduces 


the “pigging it” argument to an 
attempt at condemnation by calling 
names. 

The American temperament, on the 
contrary, being more experimental and 
independent, prefers to build anew upon 
its essentials. Where the Englishman 
covers the situation blanketwise with 
his old institutions the American prefers 
to construct new institutions on the 
necessities of the case. He objects 
strongly to being taken care of too 
completely. He objects strongly to 
losing the keen enjoyment of overcoming 
difficulties and enduring hardships. The 
Englishman by habit and training has 
no such objections. He likes to be taken 
care of, financially, personally, and ever- 
lastingly. That is his ideal of life. If 
he can be taken care of better by 
employing three hundred porters and 
packing eight tin trunks of personal 
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effects—as I have seen it done—he will 
so employ and take. That is all right : 
he likes it. 

But the American does not like it. 
A good deal of the fun for him is in going 
light, in matching himself against his 
environment. It is no fun to him to 
carry his complete little civilization 
along ‘with him—laboriously. If he 
must have cotton wool, let it be as little 
cotton wool as possible. He likes to be 
comfortable ; but he likes to be com- 
fortable with the minimum of means. 
Striking just the proper balance somehow 
adds to his interest in the game. And 
how he does object to that ever-recurring 
thought—that he is such a_ helpless 
mollusc that it requires a small regiment 
to get him safely around the country ! 

Both means are perfectly legitimate, 
of course; and neither view is open to 
criticism. All either man is justified in 
saying is that he, personally, wouldn’t 
get much fun out of doing it the other 
way. As amatter of fact, human nature 
generally goes beyond its justifications 
and is prone to criticise. The English- 
man waxes a trifle caustic on the subject 
of “pigging it’’; and the American 
indulges in more than a bit of sarcasm 
on the subject of ‘“ being led about 
Africa like a dog on a string.” 

By some such roundabout mental 
process as the above the American comes 
to the conclusion that he need not 
necessarily adopt the other fellow’s 
method of playing this game. His own 
method needs modification, but it will 
do. He ventures to leave out the tables 
and easychair, takes a camp stool and 
eats off a chop box. To the best of his 
belief his health does not suffer from 
this. He gets on with a camper’s 
allowance of plate, cup and cutlery, and 
so cuts out a load and a half of assorted 
kitchen utensils and tableware. He 
even does without a tablecloth and 
napkins! He discards the lime juice 
and syphons, and purchases a canvas 
evaporation bag to cool the water. He 
fires one gunbearer, and undertakes the 
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formidable physical feat of carrying one 
of his rifles himself. And above all he 
modifies that grub list. The purchase 
of waterproof bags gets rid of a lot of 
tin: the staple groceries do quite as well 
as London fancy stuff. Golden syrup 
takes the place of all the miscellaneous 
jams, marmalades, and other sweets. 
The canned goods go by the board. He 
lays in a stock of dried fruit. At the end, 
he is possessed of a grub list but little 
different from that of his Rocky 
Mountain trips. Some few items he has 
cut down ; and some he has substituted ; 
but bulk and weight are the same. For 
his three months’ trip he has four or 
five chop boxes all told. 

And then suddenly he finds that thus 
he has made a reduction all along the 
line. Tent load, two men; grub and 
kitchen, five men; personal, one man ; 
bed, one man; miscellaneous, one or 
two. There is now no need for headmen 
and askaris to handle this little lot. 
Twenty more to carry food for the men— 
he is off with a quarter the number of 
his first “‘ modest safari.” 

You who are sportsmen and are not 
going to Africa, as is the case with most, 
will perhaps read this, because we are 
always interested in how the other fellow 
does it. To the few who are intending 
an exploration of the dark continent 
this concentration of a year’s experience 
may be valuable. Remember to sleep 
off the ground, not to starve yourself, 
to protect yourself from the sun, to let 
negroes do all hard work but marching 
and hunting. Do these things your own 
way, using your commonsense on how 
to go at it. You'll be all right. 

That, I conceive, covers the case. 
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The remainder of your equipment has to 
do with camp affairs, and merely needs | 
listing. The question here is not of 
the sort to get, but of what to take. ] 
The tents, cooking affairs, etc., are well | 
adapted to the country. In selecting | 
your tent, however, you will do very | 
well to pick out one whose verandah fly | 
reaches fairly to the ground, instead of 
stopping half way. 
1 tent and ground sheet. 
1 folding cot and cork mattress. 
1 pillow, 3 single blankets. 
1 combined folding bath and wash- 
stand X”’ brand). 
1 camp stool 
3 folding candle lanterns 
1 gallon turpentine. 
30 ounces alum. 
1 river rope. 
Sail needles and twine. 
3 pangas (native tools for chopping 
and digging). 
Cook outfit (select these yourself, 
and cut out the extras). 
2 axes (small). 
Plenty of laundry soap. 
Evaporation bag. 
2 pails. 
10 yards cotton cloth (‘‘Mericanv’). 
These things, your food, your porters’ 
outfits and what trade goods you may 
need are quite sufficient. You will have | 
all you want, and not too much. If you | 
take care of yourself, you ought to keep | 
in good health. Your small outfit 
permits greater mobility than does that 
of the English cousin, infinitely less 
nuisance and expense. Furthermore, 
you feel that once more you are “ next 
to things,” instead of ‘‘ being led about 
Africa like a dog on a string.” 
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THE PLEASURES OF OPEN BOAT SAILING 


BY PAUL ELGOOD 


f Nor many forms of sport offer such keen 
enjoyment as open boat sailing. The spice 
of danger in it saves it from becoming 


monotonous. The fun, of course, very 
largely depends on temperament. To the 
restless, wild, adventurous spirit it will 
have the greatest attraction. The recrea- 
tion has no tameness, especially when the 
wind strikes up a lively tune, and the 
little craft leans over at a perilous angle. 
The eye must then be watchful, and the 
hands continually at work on the tiller 
or the sheets. The gunwale is awash, and 
tricklets from the rushing swirling water 
come dashing into the boat ; just ever so 
little increased force of the wind will bury 
it deeper, and only a timely movement of 
the tiller prevents a swamping. 

It is not to everybody these thrills are 
possible, however much the heart may 
yearn for them. They are not the risks 
for a novice to take, and it is far from my 


object to tempt the tiro to dangerous 
enterprises. To appreciate the sport, to 
feel that calmness and security necessary 
to unadulterated enjoyment, one must 
have experience. A man must be master 
of his capricious craft ; he must have the 
practised eye, and the cool, quick judg- 
ment to meet emergencies. The wind and 
waves are merry playfellows, but with 
uncertain tempers. When once, however, 
an intimate acquaintance with their ways 
is struck up, they become exhilarating 
friends ; only they must ever be used with 
tact and discretion, friends whose power 
and majesty command respect. Here 
comes one of them, a green monster, with 
a curling white mane, swooping down on 
the bow! It is many times higher than 
the freeboard, in volume it is as an 
elephant to a mouse. Faith in the sea- 
worthiness of his frail craft leaves the 
helmsman undismayed. Nor is his faith 
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misplaced. She rushes at it undaunted, 
is over it like a witch, and emerges gaily 
from the cloud of spray her passage has 
raised, leaving the brine on the lips, and 
a sense of glorious freedom on the soul. 

I have sailed the fifteen-tonner with her 
lee rail awash, and the green water 
storming over the weather bow. But I 
had half-a-dozen helpers around me; 
there was also a sense of security in the 
closed hatches, there was the certainty 
that the boat must spring a leak, get her 
deck stove in, or begin to break up ere 
actual danger threatened. There was the 
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no tedious preparations for getting under 
way, no fear of missing stays and being 
carried on to other craft. The open boat 
is easy to handle, can sail up quiet creeks 
when the sea outside is in deadly riot, and 
cut across shoals, saving hours on a trip. 
She can creep in on a bank or strand near 
enough to land with dry feet. With an 
awning to go over the boom, a couple of 
rugs, and a few cooking utensils, she can 
be made comfortable enough for two 
friends for a weekend. Or if fresh water 
sailing be preferred, one of those light 
gipsy tents, with jointed poles, for erecting 
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monotonous putting up and down of the 
tiller as the squalls came and passed. All 
else was sitting tight, and keeping to the 
course. Tame it certainly was not, yet it 
could not be called exciting. But in the 
open boat every moment has its task ; 
every gust of wind or combing sea needs 
skilful management, and it is exactly this 
that gives fleetness to the hours and zest 
to the pastime. 

There are undeniable advantages in the 
open boat that impart additional flavour 
to the sport. There is no trying work on 
her, no hauling on heavy ropes or cables, 


on the bank at night, can be carried in the 
bottom of the boat, thus rendering a 
comfortable month’s cruise in her possible. 
In harbours and estuaries she can be | 
squeezed into cosy nooks where apprehen- | 
siveness will sit lighter on the heart than | 
in a deep-keeled boat, which has to trust 
for safety to a riding light, and where the 
chance of the anchor dragging in a strong 
ebb may occasion a midnight turnout in 
shirts. 

Against all this the cabin boat has the 
distinct advantage of comfort. It is a 
heuse to take with you on a holiday. 
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Still, I prefer the open boat for all-the- 
year-round sailing. For fishing or shooting 
she is handier than heavier craft. She 
can be moved about more easily, and 
penetrate creeks that are forbidden to 
deep-draught boats. Given a fast little 
sailor, she is as serviceable as a ten-tonner 
for any weekend trips that can safely be 
attempted in the limited time. She will 
go through as bad weather as the other 
provided she is of the right class. She is 
necessarily a wetter boat; but a couple 
of young, vigorous men in oilies will enjoy 
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caretaking expenses. There is scarcely 
any labour involved in the work. More 
than this is sometimes paid, but generally 
speaking yachtsmen are too compliant in 
the hands of the longshoreman. The 
fitting out should not cost more than 
fifteen shillings. As regards the scrubbing 
of her bottom, say twice in the season, 
the owner can do it himself by beaching 
her on a lee shore of a sandbank on the 
last of the ebb. With the exception of 
renewals of gear, a bit of wire here and a 
few yards of rope there, the foregoing are 
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the splashes. There is an indescribable 
fun and excitement with the spray flying 
round, and the water dashing up, as the 
hardy little craft rips through the seas. 
Colds need not be dreaded, unless it be 
raining. If it be, take to some snug 
anchorage, put the boom cover over, out 
with the pipes and cards, and have a hand 
at cribbage with your mate till the sun 
shines again. 

The upkeep of a small boat is much less 
expensive than that of a three- or five-ton 
yacht. A shilling a week should meet 


all the expenses to be faced. If she drives 
on to another boat she cannot possibly 
harm it, so the owner need never fear 
being called on to pay heavy damages. 
When not in use, she can be moored on 
the mud, where little hurt can overtake 
her, and even should she be accidentally 
run down, the loss is not a serious one. 
The open boat, however, is, let me say 
again emphatically, a very dangerous toy 
for the inexperienced to play with. The 
novice, anxious to acquire ability in 
managing a craft of this type, should 
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either take an experienced friend out with 
him, or a professional boatman. The 
former is the better of the two: he will 
bear personal discomforts more cheerfully, 
and, what is still more important, give 
intelligent instruction, while the latter, 
as a rule, imparts his information in the 
shape of Delphic oracles. If the novice 
is what is commonly called “a good- 
plucked ’un,” and is bent on self- 
instruction, his best and safest place is a 
non-tidal river. In fact, there is nothing 
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centres. A boat not properly under 
control becomes a sulky thing in a high 
wind. She loses way, is slow in stays,’ 
and stands a chance of going over if 
struck by a squall. 

To show what can be done in even a 
fifteen-foot boat, a friend and myself 
sailed one from Reading right round the 
Whittaker to Burnham-on-Crouch. We 
started from there a couple of weeks later 
for a cruise. We went to Harwich, from 
Harwich to Ipswich, from Ipswich to 
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like water bordered by clumps of trees 
for developing that promptness of action 
essential in handling an open boat. The 
puffs, coming between the trees, lay her 
over suddenly, and it is at times like this 
the amateur can, with less impunity than 
on a restless sea, practise just that touch 
on the tiller or easing of the main sheet 
which saves capsizing without checking 
speed. Always to have a boat finely under 
control and moving briskly is where safety 
lies and the keenest pleasure of sailing 


Mistley, and from Mistley back to 
Harwich. We crossed to the Walton 
backwaters, which we explored, and then 
faced the open sea again in a hard south- 
west blow. The seas off Walton point 
were too much for us, so we had 
to turn tail to them, and make for 
Pin Mill. Oh, but feeling oneself driven 
along by that stiff wind, the little boat 
rearing and plunging, and occasionally 
diving wildly into a deep trough, was 
worth a lifetime of tamer joys! The way 
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she scudded was intoxicating. There was 
nothing to fear except a broaching to, 
' which we carefully avoided. 

We shot past the buoy that marks the 
entrance to the Orwell, and there smooth 
water, shimmering under the summer sun, 
awaited us. By-and-bye the peaceful 
little haven was gained, one of England’s 
most charming spots. Here we could 
have lingered for days; but we had to 
get back to Burnham. The wind veered 
to a favourable quarter next afternoon, 


a few hours’ hard straining on the sweeps. 
But they should be taken philosophically. 
Call them soothing pats from kindly 
Nature’s hand; brief respites from the 
turmoil of existence ; opportunities for a 
review of one’s whole life. Men are not 
all of that poetic turn of mind, but even 
for the practical man a helpless drift on 
the tide has its use. It leaves him leisure 
to look about his boat, at his halyards, 
his sheets, and shrouds, to see what 
requires renewing, what repairing, what 
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and down we slipped to Harwich, where 
we stayed for the night. The morning 
opened fair and lovely over Landguard 
point, with a perceptible zephyr blowing 
from that quarter. We started for home 
soon after six, had breakfast at Walton, 
the wind meanwhile freshening, and then 
romped homeward splendidly, reaching 
the Crouch soon after eleven, having been 
away just seven days. 

Sailing is not always all thrills and 
liveliness. Calms will come, and they 
are bothering things, often necessitating 


whipping. There is nothing like the bright 
sea and sunlight for showing up faded 
paintwork. Calms never need be made 
an excuse for glum inactivity. Besides, 
the true sportsman is never discouraged ; 
he looks to every moment to be an im- 
provement on the last. And luck generally 
follows him. His burgee makes a feeble 
flutter, then a stronger one, then a gamier 
one, and lo, the sails are full once more, 
and his boat, like some living thing, is 
speeding along, seemingly all the brisker 
for her rest ! 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF SPORTING 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 


BY EUSTACE H. STONE 


As they serve him well or ill the modern 
shooter approves or disapproves his guns 
and cartridges. His attitude of mind is 


the right one. To remedy faults or 
satisfy wants improvements are made 
by the gunsmith. Upon the strength of 
experience in the field the shooters of 
yesterday fashioned and formed the 
guns of to-day. In turn, the present 
generation is fashioning the guns of 
to-morrow. If for that reason alone the 
developments made in the immediate 
past, considered briefly, as the exigencies 
of space demand, form the most fitting 
prelude for the subject now to be 
discussed. 

The story of the fowling-piece from the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, 
when the flint-lock was being perfected, 
to the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, when the hammerless ejector, 
in the form as we know it now, was 
already in being, is a long one. It has 
been told imperfectly in many volumes. 
The purpose of all the developments may 
be summed up in a single word. That 
word is quickness. The flint-lock, as a 


means for igniting gunpowder, was slow. 
The flint had to descend upon the steel 
hammer, knock it backwards and scrape 
sparks into the flash pan. The sparks | 
had to ignite the powder there, which | 
in turn fired the charge in the barrel. | 
The sportsman, having pulled the | 
trigger, had to wait while these processes 
were going on. Proficiency in the “ art 
of shooting flying’’ was then a question 
of keeping the gun in front. Sitting 
shots might well tempt the sportsman 
if his companions in the field were 
not looking. In hours of ease he 
cogitated over the elaborate calculations 
contained in the shooting books of the 
period, about how much he should hold 
ahead. The information then supplied 
is still available. It was either very 
incorrect or grouse now are better fliers 
than they used to be. Practice, in those | 
days, was in advance of precept. When | 
Forsyth’s detonator came out, its in- 
ventor believed he had hit on a splendid 
idea for shooting geese. He thought his 
gun would shoot harder, because there 
was no vent by which powder gas escaped, | 
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and he also believed that the priming 
would keep dry at sea or in the rain. 
Nearly twenty years elapsed before it 
was realised how much the chlorate of 
potassium powder quickened ignition. 
Then, as Colonel Hawker disgustedly 
remarked, every “ jackanapes apprentice 
boy ” could shoot flying. Tubes, pellets, 
percussion balls, and finally the per- 
cussion cap, all had the same advan- 
tage. The improvement in each case 
was that the gun shot more quickly. 
| The complete transition from flint to 
percussion was accomplished without 
lessening in any degree the time taken 
in loading. Shooters had formerly put 
up with the slow ignition of the flint, 
buying the best and most costly guns 
they could get because fine adjustment 
of the springs in the locks quickened the 
process a little. The cheap and 
convenient percussion cap quickened it 
enormously. The irksome task of loading 
at the muzzle was still uncomplainingly 
endured. Though innumerable attempts 
were made, no satisfactory way of 
loading at the breech could be found. 
For this reason, although shots were not 
fired at all unless there was a reasonable 
chance of success, double barrels came 
largely into use. Double guns were more 
dangerous to load than were single ones. 
In charging one barrel there was a risk 
that the other barrel might go off. Yet 
sportsmen adopted them. With two 
barrels ready loaded they could get in a 
second shot on missing with the first 
barrel, or take a brace instead of a single 
bird when a covey was flushed. Single 
guns still continued in use, but their 
owners were at great disadvantage in 
the field. Double guns had been made 
before the flint-lock itself was produced. 
The barrels might be placed one above 
the other or side by side. The latter 
arrangement was definitely adopted 
when the simple mechanism of cock, 
hammer, and pan had come into general 
use. The reason for it seems to have 
been that, with one barrel under the 
other, the two locks would have to 
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be arranged high on one side and 
low on the opposite side. With the 
tubes placed horizontally they could be 
disposed symmetrically. Further, the two 
upstanding steel “hammers,” which 
remained fully in view when the cocks 
were drawn back for firing, were believed 
to guide the eye in aiming. For reasons 
given, the eye probably needed all the 
guidance it could get! 

The percussion muzzle -loader was 
usually double-barrelled, with ramrod 
pipe in the fore-end and external “‘cocks,”’ 
or ‘‘ hammers ”’ as they came to be called 
when the real hammers of the flint-lock 
had disappeared. It closely resembled 
the hammer breech-loader of the present 
day. By about the middle of the 
nineteenth century the external form of 
the modern shot gun had become fixed. 
The percussion muzzle-loading sporting 
gun had not a lengthy vogue. Restless 
innovators, chiefly in France, continued 
to pursue the quest of the breech-loader, 
Model after model was produced, without 
the achievement, so far as is known, of 
anything remotely resembling success. 
There was, indeed, a superabundance of 
breech-loaders. What was needed was a 
cartridge to fire out of them. 

So early as 1837 the French gunmaker 
Lefaucheux was making drop - down 
double-barrelled sporting guns. About 
ten years later Houiller introduced the 
pin-fire cartridge. In this he used a 
percussion cap wrong side up, with a pin 
corresponding with the nipple, sticking 
out. A little hole in the top of the breech 
of the barrel allowed this pin to protrude 
outside. The external hammer fell upon 
the pin, and exploded the cap. That 
solved the problem of internal ignition. 
The whole contrivance was just a 
mechanical equivalent for the cap and 
nipple, with the cap inside instead of 
outside. The pin-fire cartridge in- 
cidentally served to prevent escapes of 
gas at the breech. It operated, as all 
cartridges at the present day do operate, 
to form a gas-tight closure. Supported 
by the metal of the breech face at the 
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back and the walls of the chamber 
throughout its length, the relatively 
weak cartridge case, expanding during 
explosion, hermetically sealed the joints. 
The Lefaucheux gun, in which pin-fire 
sporting cartridges were first used, was 
introduced into England by Joseph Lang 
in 1857. It achieved a certain amount 
of success, due rather to the enormous 
advantages of the _ breech - loading 
principle than to the qualities of the gun 
itself. The single bolt, which secured 
the barrels, was a weak form of fastening, 
and the pin-fire cartridges stood much in 
need of improvement. 

English sportsmen took unkindly to 
the newcomer. As they had stood by the 
flint-lock and derided the detonators, 
so now they supported the percussion 
muzzle-loader. They went on grumbling 
at the difficulty of charging it, but 
resisted all persuasions to change it. 
Presently Charles Lancaster brought out 
a drop-down gun with a better form of 
fastening, in which a cartridge was used 
that had no protruding pin. Fulminate 
was packed between the inner and outer 
base of the case and a striker was 
provided to fire it. A difficulty presented 
itself in taking out the cartridge cases. 
The pins of pin-fire cases make little 
handles to serve this purpose, but the 
Lancaster central-fire cases had no such 
handles. An extractor, bearing on the 
lower edges of the rims of both the cases 
was therefore provided. As the barrels 
dropped the extractors pushed the cases 
out a little way, leaving them so that 
they could be gripped by the fingers. 
Not very long afterwards there came, 
also from France, two kinds of central- 
fire cartridges with percussion caps sunk 
in the centre of the base, and anvils 
inside the caps. A striker falling upon 
one of these caps traps the fulminate 
between the striker and the anvil. In 
effect the principle is the same as that 
adopted for firing the cap on the 
percussion muzzle-loader. If affords yet 
another instance of the curious way in 
which in gunmaking old devices have 
been adapted to new ends. 
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The drop-down gun and the central- 
fire cartridge together vanquished the 
opposition against which the Lefaucheux} 
had battled in vain. Once free to use} 
breech-loaders without qualms about} 
their safety, sportsmen adopted them| 
enthusiastically. What fulminates had| 
done for shooting, the cartridge did for| 
loading. Of the two improvements the| 
first was perhaps the greater, but the 
second made the wider appeal. At one} 
swoop it abolished the powder flasks, the] 
shot belts, the receptacles for wadding, 
the caps and cap chargers, the nipple- 
prickers and keys, the ramrod and all the 
impedimenta of loading. Instead of 
stopping after each shot to measure, 
make up and ram charges in the field, 
the shooter merely turned a lever, 
opened the breech of his gun, inserted} 
the cartridge, closed the breech and 
cocked the hammers. No improvement 
so vastly advantageous had been made 
before, nor does it seem likely that any 
to equal it can come hereafter. All that 
has since been done in the development 
of shot-guns is concerned with the 
perfecting of those two improvements, 
breech-loading and the system of ignition] 
by percussion which made breech-loading} 
possible. 

With Purdey snap-bolts to hold down} 
the barrels and allow of their being 
closed without turning the lever; top 
connections like the Westley Richards’ 
doll’s head or the Greener cross-bolt ; 
double-grip fastenings as an alternative 
to the snap ; the top lever, the grip lever| 
over the trigger guard, and other} 
improvements combining strength with 
facility of manipulation, English gun- 
makers carried the hammered breech- 
loader triumphantly along. Sportsmen} 
had submitted cheerfully to the task of | 
charging muzzle-loaders in the field, but 
it now came to be thought that even the 
cocking of hammers was too much] 
trouble. The rebounding lock, with 
mainspring so set that after hitting the 
striker the hammer jumped back to half- 
cock met that criticism half way. 
Mechanisms were made to lift thej 
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hammers to full cock as the barrels 
closed. At once, and very justifiably, 
objections were raised on the score of 
safety. Before discussion had fairly 
started, guns with the hammers inside 
the lock plates, to cock on opening, were 
introduced. Instantly and hotly the 
safety of them was impugned. That 
controversy lasted for years. Being 
finally settled in favour of the hammerless 
it remained only for ejectors to be 
perfected. When this last improvement 
had been provided the modern sporting 
gun, in essentials as we have it to-day, 
had reached full development. All that 
remained to be done was to perfect 
details—a task to which no limits can be 
eet. 

From the beginning of the present 
century the mechanism of sporting guns 
has trended in the direction of simplifica- 
tion. The hammerless breech-loading 


ejector serves the purposes for which 
it is designed in the simplest possible 


way. Merely as a type, a side-lock gun 
by one of the best-known of London 
makers might be taken as an illustration. 
The side-locks have internal 
hammers, cocked by the backward thrust 
of rods as the barrels fall. By the same 
fall of the barrels the extractors are 
thrust out, freeing the spent cases in the 
chambers. The cocking rods, held by the 
fallen hammers, operate the ejectors. 
These smartly hit the extractor legs and 
flip out the spent cases. The hammers 
being re-cocked it remains only to reload 
and close the gun. The whole complex 
gamut of operations is accomplished by 
means of simple mechanism, the 
shooter, or his loader, merely supplying 
the motive power in the act of opening 
the barrels. Of the actions of guns there 
are still many varieties, all now devoid 
of needless complexity. It may be 
advisable to endeavour, though only in 
general terms, to indicate the special 
features of the two or three types now 
generally adopted. 

The kind of gun most favourably 
regarded, perhaps because its design is 
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so graceful, is the side-lock, modelled very 
closely on lines adopted more than a 
hundred years ago. In these guns the 
lock mechanism is much the same as that 
used for flint-locks, the internal tumbler, 
which used to control the external cock, 
serving dual purposes inside the gun. 
The cocking is mechanically performed, 
and there are several simple ways in 
which this can be accomplished. In the 
majority of cases it is an adaptation of 
the idea first adopted for the extractors. 
The dropping of the barrels thrusts out 
the extractor legs, and in a manner 
somewhat similar, cocking rods press 
back the fallen hammers until they are 
caught in bent. This, of course, is 
equivalent to the full-cock position of a 
hammered gun. It is the direct result 
of the controversy just referred to that 
so many of the gunmakers provide an 
automatic safety, to prevent firing until 
the safety slide is pushed forward. 
Intercepting safeties are also fitted in 
many cases, though there is no external 
indication to show whether they are there 
or not. These usually take the form of 
double sears, so that if by any chance 
the firing sear should be jerked out of the 
little nick, called a “‘ bent,’’ in which it 
holds up the hammer, the intercepting 
sear will catch it. 

An alternative method of cocking for 
side-lock guns, not very widely adopted 
but perfectly efficient and satisfactory, 
is that of cocking by springs. In guns 
of this kind, when the firing hammer or 
tumbler has fallen under the full power 
of the mainspring, it is immediately lifted 
back to full cock by spring power. The 
mainspring is left uncompressed, so that 
very little power suffices. The main- 
springs are afterwards cramped on the 
closing of the gun. In one case the 
springs are compressed as the gun is 
opened, and in the other as it is shut. 

The first really successful hammerless 
mechanism was the Anson and Deeley, 
introduced by Messrs. Westley Richards 
and Company, in 1875. This gun has the 
now widely known “ body-lock”’ type 
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of action, the internal hammers with the 
sears and springs being mounted in the 
body of the gun instead of on plates at 
the sides. The cocking is performed by 
direct leverage. The fore-end of the gun 
forms the long arm of a lever, and two 
projecting parts passing beyond the joint 
form the short arm of the same lever. 
On dropping the barrels, the long arm 
raises the short arms, with the pivot 
pin for a fulcrum, and the short arms 
tilt back the hammers into bent. In 
comparison with earlier  side-lock 
hammerless_ self-cockers, the A. and 
D. action represented a remarkable 
simplification, and its efficacy secured 
for it immediate success. The box-like 
contour about the breech differentiates 
it in a marked manner from side-lock 
guns. Formerly it had the disadvantage 
that if for any reason the lock had to be 
removed considerable difficulty was 
experienced in getting at it. The Westley 
Richards detachable locks have entirely 
removed that objection. 

Of ejectors the kinds available are 
almost innumerable, but the types most 
widely adopted can be narrowed down 
to two. One of these is the Deeley, first 
used by Messrs. Westley Richards & Co., 
and the other the ‘‘ two-piece ”’ 
by Messrs. Holland and Holland. The 
Deeley ejector has been well described as 
a miniature gun lock, with hammer, sear 
and spring, cocked by the closing of the 
gun. When a cartridge has been fired, 
the fall of the firing hammer moves 
forward a slide called a “ tripper.”” This 
releases the ejector hammer as the gun 
opens and ejects the spent case. If the 
gun has not been fired the tripper does 
not go forward and the ejector stays at 
cock. 

The two-piece ”’ 


ejector is placed 
like the Deeley in the fore-end of the 
gun, and in both instances there are 
duplicate hammers, or cams, one for each 


barrel. The outstanding dissimilarity is 
that the detent, or sear, is dispensed with 
in the “‘ two-piece’ system. The cams 
are so Shaped and the springs so arranged 


first used: 
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that in one position the springs hold the 
cams back and in another flip them| 
forward. In early adaptations of this 
principle complicated trippers were used) 
to establish the necessary connection} 
with the fall of the firing hammer. 
Latterly, the cocking rods have been] 
made to serve as trippers, and the parts 
used consist only of the irreducible 
minimum, namely, the ejecting cam or 
hammer and its spring. Other forms off 
ejector, some with coiled springs, others} 
with V springs, are in use, but the two} 
here briefly outlined may not unfairly be 
described as types predominating at the 
present time. | 

Single triggers, with one trigger for 
operating both locks, represent a modern 
improvement which is of considerable 
interest, though it does not rank with the 
major developments hitherto discussed. 
Single trigger mechanisms of sorts were 
made before the close of the eighteenth 
century. Upon their users they probably 
inflicted shocks. It was reserved for the 
present generation to discover why the 
guns persisted in firing both barrels 
together. That discovery made, single 
trigger mechanisms, as the sands of the 
sea for multitude, were devised. Few 
of them came largely into use. Those 
that have survived may conveniently be 
classified under three headings. There 
is the three-pull type, in which the first} 
pull fires the right barrel, the second! 
(involuntary) pull is utilised to enable 
the trigger blade to connect with the| 
sear of the left lock, and the third pull 
fires the left barrel. The second type 
comprises the two-pull timed mechanisms. | 
Between the pulls occurs a period of 
delay. It is known, with some approach] 
to accuracy, that the involuntary pull 
occurs within about one-fiftieth of a| 
second of the voluntary pull. This] 
represents an early stage of recoil.| 
Control of the gun is only regained when 
recoil ends. The time margin, though} 
reckoned in fractions of a second, is| 
relatively large. It accounts for the 
success with which adjustments of 
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“timers’’ are made to prevent in- 
voluntary discharges, without causing 
” if a quick second shot is 


timing automatically controlled. When 
a gun is fired the finger of the shooter is 
left behind. The gun is blown backwards 
by an explosion while the finger is only 
moved in the same direction by muscular 
pressure. The shoulder slows the gun, 
and the finger again catches the trigger. 
By utilising in the action a limb, or 
weight of some kind, not rigidly secured, 
the effect of the involuntary pull is 
counteracted. When the shooter’s finger 
is left behind, the same thing happens 
to the weight. That movement can be 
utilised to arrest momentarily the trigger 
blade, or in other ways to prevent 
an involuntary discharge. The chief 
advantage claimed for the system is that 
as the inertia of a pivotted or sliding 
weight is utilised to counteract the effect 
of the inertia of the shooter’s finger, both 
are equally influenced by variations in 
recoil. Dissimilar methods of holding the 
gun, the use of excessive or light charges, 
or other departures from the normal are 
thus provided for. 

The most recent innovation, in con- 
nection with the ordinary sporting gun, 
is the provision of hand-detachable locks. 


The need for more ready detachability . 


was felt chiefly in the case of guns of 
the body-lock type. Messrs. Westley 


Richards & Co., devised an ingenious 


method of mounting the limbs of the 
locks on plates, which plates could be 
inserted in slots in the body of the gun. 
A hinged cover plate beneath the action, 
which opens and shuts like the lid of a 
match box, has merely to be raised and 
the locks can be taken out, or replaced. 
From being the most difficult, Anson and 
Deeley locks, in Westley Richards guns, 
have became the easiest of all to 
dismount. With side-locks there was 
not so much need for improvement. A 
pin, with screw head, passing through 
both plates, had only to be removed, 
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and the locks could be dismounted. The 
operation requires perhaps more skill 
than the average shooter possesses, if 
an unsightly scratch on the lock plate, 
or the opening of the screw head is to be 
avoided. Messrs. Holland & Holland, 
Messrs. Joseph Lang & Son, Messrs. 
Charles Lancaster & Co., and other gun- 
makers have devised neat contrivances 
to serve as equivalents for the “ side pin,”’ 
so that by hand operation, without the 
use of a turnscrew, the lock plates, with 
the locks upon them, can be removed 
for examination, cleaning, or repair. 

A departure of a bolder character is 
that which places the barrels one above 
the other instead of side by side. This 
method of construction, in itself a revival 
of a very old type, has been adopted with 
considerable success by Messrs. Boss 
and Co. This firm has applied ejectors, and 
all the other improvements that have so 
slowly been developed in connection with 
horizontal barrels, to vertical barrels. 
The result is that the new gun combines 
the handy properties of a single-barrel 
weapon with the viewly lines and 
excellent balance of a double gun of the 
best type. Messrs. Lancaster & Co. have 
also produced “ under and over’”’ guns 
in readiness for use during the coming 
season. Now that internal firing 
mechanisms have removed difficulties 
which gave to the horizontally-disposed 
barrels so marked an advantage, it will 
be interesting to see whether more 
extended experience confirms the first 
favourable impression formed by users 
of them in the field. 

To conclude this outline survey of the 
modern gun and its development, a word 
must be said on the subject of the boring 
of barrels. The introduction of choke 
boring represents unquestionably the 
most important advance ever made in 
connection with shot-gun tubes. Before 
the effect of a short constriction at or 
near the muzzle, or a recess to produce 
a similar result, was discovered, it was 
held that all barrels made the shot scatter 
to an undesirable extent. At the 
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opposite extreme it is now sometimes 
argued that all chokes make the patterns 
too close. With a full charge of 1} oz. 
of No. 6 shot, a cylinder pattern on the 
30 inch circle may give an average count 
of 120 pellets at 40 yards. The same 
charge for a full choke gives about 210. 
At short distances the full choke shoots 
too closely, and at long distances the 
cylinder scatters too widely. The class 
of boring that best suits the individual 
shooter will naturally influence his choice 
when ordering a gun. 

Another point upon which he may 
profitably direct his attention is whether 
the gun and cartridges show consistent 
records from shot to shot. Variations 
within limits there must always be, but 
patterns on the plate that show holes 
through which a bird might fly un- 
scathed have only one advantage: 
they provide excuses for missing! 
Figured iron, and all the varieties of 
Damascus twist from which gun barrels 
used to be made, seem gradually to be 
giving place to steel. This alters the 
appearance of the weapons, but the 
plain, dark finish of steel barrels is not 
at all unpleasing to the eye. In shooting 
qualities there is probably little to choose 
between the best of the steel and the 
best of the twisted iron tubes; but the 
former are free from minor defects, such 
as might often occur in the processes of 
welding which figured iron barrels 
undergo. 

The sporting cartridges of the present 
day, though greatly improved in all the 
details of manufacture, are in principle 
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much the same as they were when the 


central-fire case was first introduced. } 


The place of gunpowder is taken by 
smokeless nitro-compounds. A _ final 
instance of the persistence of established 
types is the conformity of all the more 
popular British smokeless powders to the 


| 


bulk standard of gunpowder. When the | 
old Schultze sawdust powder first came | 
out its charge, about half the weight of | 
gunpowder, was made to fill the same 


amount of space in the cartridge case. 


If this had not been so special cases and | 


possibly special guns from which to | 


fire them might have been necessary. 
Schultze, E. C., Amberite, and other 
powders were all made to weigh 42 grains 
for the twelve-bore charge, bulking to 
the measure of 82 grains of black powder. 


Then E.C. was altered and made lighter, 


weighing only 33 grains for the same 
bulk as before. Smokeless Diamond, 
Empire, and several other compounds 


are classed with E.C. in a group of 
33-grain powders, all favourably regarded | 
by game shooters. Latterly two powders, | 


Schultze Cube and Neonite, weighing 
only 30 grains for the twelve-bore charge 


but still bulking as black powder, have | 
been introduced. These represent the | 
latest development of “ bulk” sporting | 
nitro-compounds. Of condensed powders | 
which depart from the convention of the | 
black powder bulk standard, Sporting | 
British | 


Ballistite is 
representative. 


now the only 
Of the smokeless com- 


pounds made abroad a majority belong | 


to this class. 
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CUB-HUNTING 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport and General Illustrations Co, 


THERE is no fixed date for the beginning 
of the cub-hunting season, but a good 
many packs make a start during the 
latter half of August. Twenty years ago, 
when the late Duke of Richmond kept a 
pack of foxhounds at Goodwood, he used 
to begin on the Saturday #f the race 
week, that is the first Saturday in August, 
but I do not think that any packs start 
as early as that now. 

Of course, the primary object of cub- 
hunting is the education of the young 
hounds, but the date of its opening 
depends largely on the fox population 
of the country and the number of cubs 
to be killed before the beginning of the 
regular season on the first Monday in 
November. This question of having just 
about the right number of foxes in the 
country in early November is not one of 


the least of the many problems which a 
Master in a well-foxed country has to 
solve. On the one hand, he does not 
want to run short towards the end of 
the season, and on the other, he does 
not want to have the county so swarming 
with foxes that fresh ones are jumping 
up in every field to the detriment of 
sport and the inflation of the poultry bill. 
On the whole, it is desirable to have too 
many foxes rather than too few, and I 
do not agree with those who say that 
where foxes are scarce they run better. 
I have had a great deal of hunting under 
both conditions, and as far as I can 
judge the percentage of good and bad 
foxes is much the same. 

Of course it is much easier to kill a 
fox when he is the only one in the district 
than when there are lots of others to 
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carry on the chase while the tired one 
lies down in a ditch or hedge bottom. 
There is no doubt that the foxes of a 
district know where their friends and 
neighbours are likely to be found, and 
that a tired fox will deliberately run to 
where he thinks a substitute may be 
roused up to take on his duties while he 
gets a well-earned rest. I myself have 


seen a hunted fox scramble up a pollard 
tree and turn out a fresh one while he 
curled himself comfortably up in the 
kennel of his friend. This happened near 
Rearsby, in the Quorn country, after a 
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averages a brace every day he hunts, so 
he will want nine or ten weeks’ cubbing 5] 
that is to say, he must begin about 20th 
August. The earlier one begins the easier 
it is to kill the cubs, for they grow and 
get stronger very fast, and a cub is a| 
different animal altogether in October} 
from what he was at the end of August.| 
A late harvest may postpone the start,| 
for cubs are very fond of lying in stand-} 
ing corn. One cannot, therefore, draw} 
coverts if there is uncut corn close by.| 
The cubs will very likely be in the corn,| 
and even if they are in the covert they 
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good forty minutes from Barkby Holt, 
two or three years ago. This finding and 
putting up of a substitute is one of the 
commonest dodges of the wild red stag 
on Exmoor, and I have no doubt that 
it is constantly practised by foxes, 
though it is not often that one gets the 
chance of actually seeing it done. 
But I have digressed somewhat from 
my subject, so let me return to cub- 
hunting. In a well-foxed four-day-a- 
week country the Master will probably 
aim at killing from thirty to forty brace 
of cubs. He will do very well if he 


will probably make for the corn as soon 
as they are hustled; and a pack of 
hounds is not a good preliminary to the 
reaping machine. 

The theory of cub-hunting is quite 
simple, trying as it often is to put the 
theory into practice. A Master would 
like to look up every litter of foxes in the 
country, kill one or two cubs out of each 
of them, and leave the best and strongest 
for the regular season. The plan usually | 
adopted is to let the first two or three 
cubs leave the covert if they will, and 
to keep the hounds back on those tha‘ 
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are still inside. If the wood is of fair 
size it does no harm to kill a cub or two 
in it; but the taint of the blood is very 
apt to drive foxes out of a small covert 
and make them shy of it for some time 
afterwards. Another difficulty in a 
small thick covert is that after hounds 
have been in it some time it becomes so 
foiled that it is almost impossible for 
them to hunt the fox. Small thick 
coverts, therefore, though excellent in 
the regular hunting season, are not so 
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is most tiring and suffocating to the 
hounds. Two or three small spinneys 
in a park, or a field or two apart, are a 
very pleasant setting for a morning’s 
cubbing. Being close together the cubs 
are not afraid to run from one to another, 
and hounds get a little hunting in the 
open, which is not as hard work as 
pushing through covert, especially on a 
hot or stuffy day. Nothing is more 
delightful than to sit on a good-mannered 
horse about six o’clock on a beautiful 
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desirable from a cub-hunting point of 
view. 

The ideal spot for cub-hunting is a nice 
open wood, with a fair amount of, but 
not too much, under-covert, so that 
hounds can push their fox through it 
pretty easily, and plenty of good rides 
for the huntsman and his whips to get 
about and see how the young hounds 
are entering to their work. Such a place 
is Wardley Wood in the Cottesmore 
country. Nothing is worse in a wood 
than bracken. It carries no scent and 
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September morning and watch a pack 
of hounds rattling a good litter of cubs 
from spinney to spinney across the dewy 
grass, and to think of all the fun one has 
had and hopes to have from the glorious 
sport when the season proper opens. 
The early morning ride to covert is 


particularly pleasant. Wild birds and 
beasts are much tamer in these early 
hours than later on when people are 
about. They are all feeding, and as one 
passes the stubble fields one can make 
a pretty good guess at what sort of a 
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partridge year it is going to be; though 

I much fear that the terrible rain of 
June and early July has settled the 
question altogether this season. It will 
be next door to a miracle if any young 
birds have survived. 

This early cub-hunting is an excellent 
training for one’s horses ; it steadies the 
young ones down, teaches them to stand 
quietly while hounds are in covert, and 
presents many opportunities for giving 
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one’s dogs to go into the stables and rout 
about in the boxes. Most horses soon 
get fond of dogs, but this will not prevent 
a nervous horse kicking when he does 
not know what it is that is behind him. 

Playing with a horse’s mouth, and 
keeping his attention engaged, helps to} 
prevent him kicking ; but the only safe 
and proper plan is to keep well out of 
hcunds’ way if there is the slightest | 
doubt about one’s mount. This is most | 
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them lessons in the opening of gates and 
the way to behave themselves in com- 
pany. Great care must be taken, how- 
ever, that they do not kick hounds. 
Very few horses do so from vice, or if 
they get a good view of them; it is 
when a hound comes up from behind or 
crosses a ride just under a horse’s tail 
that trouble occurs. An excitable or 
nervous horse suddenly hears or feels 
something close behind him and he lashes 
out without waiting to see what it is. I 
am sure it is a good plan to encourage 
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important when a fox has been killed. 
The noise of the worry and the smell of 
blood have a most exciting and frighten- 
ing effect on many horses, and not one 
in a hundred is to be trusted under these 
circumstances. It is possible that some 
dim instinctive recollection of a far dis- 
tant day when our hunters’ remote 
ancestors were chased and devoured by 
wolves has something to do with the 
effect of a kill. 

Kicking in gateways, etc., 


is not so 
much the result of nervousness as dislike 
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of being jostled and trodden upon, and 
a great deal may be done by the rider 
to prevent it. It is notorious that some 
people’s horses kick much more than 
others—due to the fact that some riders 
do not try to prevent them, and fail to 
punish them when they have kicked. 
Horses may not be highly intelligent 
creatures ; they have quite sense enough 
to know the reason if they get a couple 
of good cracks when they kick. I do not 
hold that a rider’s obligations to the rest 
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that the young entry have lived up to 
their looks and pedigrees and are now 
well settled to their work. He therefore 
thinks it is about time to “‘ let them go”’ 
and show their metal in the open. 


Egerton Warburton sings : 


‘‘ October strips the forest, we have passed the 
Equinox, 

‘‘It is time to look about us,” said the Pheasant 
to the Fox. 


The country may still be a little blind, 
and the wire may not be all taken down, 
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of the field are fully discharged by tying 
a red ribbon in a horse’s tail and taking 
no further trouble to prevent his kicking. 
Early cub-hunting is also capital con- 
ditioning work for older horses, for the 
excitement of seeing hounds brings them 
on quicker and with less wear and tear 
to their legs than the exercise they would 
otherwise have to do. 

So much for early days. As October 
progresses our Master has probably got 
round his country once, and we hope has 
found a satisfactory show of foxes. Also, 
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yet what fun these first little darts of 
the season are! No crowd, no jostling, 
everyone keen; for only those who are 
keen and love hunting for hunting’s sake 
come out cubbing. We see forty or 
fifty where there will be from 200 to 300 
later on. Scent and weather are gener- 
ally pretty good in October, but the 
ground is sometimes rather hard, as it 
was last year. Of course everyone likes 
the going to be perfect, but I’m sure of 
the two evils really heavy going is much 
worse than hard, and knocks up far more 
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horses. I have always noticed that 
horses jump remarkably well in October ; 
they are fresh and keen, the ground is 
firm, and the leaf on the hedges makes 
them look black and thick so that horses 
do not take liberties with them. Sport 
is often as good at the end of October as 
any time in the season, especially in 
plough countries, for there is still a good 
deal of stubble which carries a better 
scent and is pleasanter to ride over than 
when it is ploughed in. 
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deadly this spring and early summer, so 
that the entries are from 30 to 40 perg 
cent. short of the average. Most of the 
crack packs have plenty of young 
hounds, two or three season hunters, so} 
they can stand a short entry now and} 
again. It is to be hoped that the whelps 
of this year will be both numerous and 
lucky to make up for the shortage of| 
the 1911 crop. 
Distemper is a dreadful scourge to the 
foxhound. During the last twenty years 
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Except in one and that an important 
particular, the prospects for the cub- 
hunting and subsequent season in the 
Shires are in every way satisfactory. 
The one failure is in the young entry, 
which in most of the leading packs is a 
good deal below the average in numbers. 
For some reason, unexplained as far as 
I know, a great many bitches either 
missed or slipped their puppies in 1911, 
the result being that there were very 
few whelps to send out to walk. This 
was bad enough, and in addition, dis- 
temper has been both prevalent and 
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Masters of Hounds, both individually 
and collectively through their Associa- | 
tion have taken an enormous amount 
of trouble and spent much money in 
studying the disease and trying to find 
a preventive or a cure, but I fear with 
little or no result. A leading scientist 
was employed by the Association for 
some years in investigating and report- | 
ing upon distemper, and inoculation | 
has been freely tried. One thing only 
seems clear and that is that while all 
dogs are liable to the disease, it is much 
more fatal to highly-bred ones, such as 
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foxhounds, bloodhounds, etc., than to 
those whose pedigrees show less _in- 
breeding. 

After a long and successful Mastership, 
Sir Gilbert Greenall has given up the 
Belvoir and retires in favour of Lord 
Robert Manners and Mr. T. Bouch. 
This is the only change of Mastership in 
the Shires. All sportsmen and those 
connected with foxhunting in any way, 
must wish to tender to Sir Gilbert and 
Lady Greenall their best thanks for all 
they have done for the sport, and to Ben 
Capell for the way in which he has 
maintained the high standard of the 
Belvoir Pack. 

There are plenty of foxes, and in 
F. Freeman, Arthur Thatcher, George Leaf 
and Tom Isaacs, Leicestershire can now 
boast of four huntsmen of proved excel- 
lence who are well worthy of ranking 
with the best of their illustrious prede- 
cessors. Each has a first-class pack of 
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hounds, good horses to ride, and is backed 
up by a Master whose sole desire is to 
show the best of sport and maintain the 
highest traditions of fox-hunting. 

No man can foretell what the weather 
and the scent will be like. We were 
exceptionally fortunate in both these 
matters last winter. I never remember 
so much favourable weather and such 
good sport as fell to my lot last season. 
It was indeed one long to be remembered. 
I cannot help fearing, however, that we 
may be in for a hard winter this time. 
During the last few years the winters 
have been wet and there has been very 
little hard frost ; but now that we have 
had such tremendous rain in June and 
early July, it seems probable that we 
shall have a dry and cold winter. I hope 
I may be wrong, but I should advise all 
who can not to miss any cub-hunting so 
that at any rate they will have some- 
thing to the good. 
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BY JOHN SANDERSON 


‘‘ Botu he and his guide fell,” said Rudolf, 
solemnly, ‘‘ just before they reached that 
chimney you see leading to the summit.” 

Rudolf was the little innkeeper—if inn 
his lonely little refuge could be called— 
and as he spoke Hickson and I were 
seated beside his front door gazing across 
the valley at the triple peaks of the rocky 
mass known as Drei Rosen. 

The middle of the three, we had just 
learned, afforded a rather formidable 
climb. But it had been seldom attempted, 
chiefly because it was the only one in this 
secluded neighbourhood, and also because 
it was too remote from any of those 
popular climbing centres of the Dolomites 
to which Hickson and I in our usual 
leisurely fashion were making our way. 

Wandering on foot to the scene of our 
yearly sport is an excellent method of 
getting fit before serious climbing begins, 
and a practice to which we owed many a 
grateful introduction to strange scenes and 
obscurecornersof the glorious Alpineranges. 

“ He was a neuling—a mere tiro, but 
seile-beses-sen—rope mad,” added Rudolf, 
reflectively. ‘‘ He stayed here, and would 
put the rope on his shoulders day after 
day to go for a walk in the woods.” 

“T think we all have met that kind of 
rope-stricken idiot at one time or another,” 
I remarked. 

“And, of course,” continued Rudolf, in 
a melancholy tone, “it gave the climb a 
bad name and spoiled the district.’ 

This last statement of the worthy man, 
at least was nonsense. Everyone knows 
that in the history of the sport the effect 
of an accident on any mountain, from the 
first tragic fall from the Matterhorn 
onwards always has been just the contrary. 
It was much more likely that the news 


of this one had somehow miraculously 
failed to reach the daily papers. And} 
indeed, Hickson, who had so far shown 
only a languid and contemptuous interest 
in this obscure “ blossom” of the ridge, 
now began to examine it intently through 
his field glasses. 

“There is a slab there just below the 
chimney which looks attractive,’ he 
murmured, ‘‘ and the rest of the face is 
distinctly interesting. I say, Rutherford,’’ 
he exclaimed, as he brought down the 
glasses to his knee, “ what do you say to 
a preliminary scramble ? ” 

“No rope, my boy,” I said, shortly. 

All our climbing paraphernalia had been| 
sent forward from Basle to our destination. 

“Do without,” he answered, ‘ Why 
not?” | 

“T don’t go without a rope,” I said, 
firmly. “I know these out of the way 
triple “ Flowers” and “ Sisters” and 
“Roses”? and what not. You never 
know what you'll come to till you’re at 
it. The face may be much worse than 
you imagine.” 

The absence of a rope to my mind was 
conclusive, but I had another reason for 
demurring. I doubted if old Hickson, 
though one of the best and safest climbers 
it was ever my luck to meet, was quite in 
condition for a somewhat strenuous 
excursion such as this was likely to prove. 
His work at the bar was of a particularly 
fagging nature, and he being of the keen 
high-strung kind always did take it rather 
hard. 

But Rudolf broke in. | 

“Tf the gentlemen want a rope,” he) 
exclaimed, eagerly, ‘‘ there is one in the 
neighbourhood—why it is the very one— 
and then he stopped abruptly. “ It is a} 


| 
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good one,” he continued—‘ an English 
rope—as good as new.” 

“Surely,” I said, rather surprised 
“there are no guides in this deserted 
region 

“Oh no,” he answered. “It belongs 
to the owner of that chalet down there. 
No one here climbs,’ he added, gloomily. 

“T’ll go and have a look at it,” said 
Hickson, cheerily. ‘ It might be all right, 
I'll test it anyway—and an extra day or 
two spent on the way, what does it 
matter ?”’ 

And up he got and after some directions 
from Rudolf strode off towards the lovely 
little group of chalets and cottages, a 
little way down the valley. 

With all his gentleness, Hickson was an 
obstinate person, and for myself I knew 
all along that should the rope turn out 
to be serviceable I should give way. The 
truth was that I was simply longing to 
have my hands upon the rocks once more, 
to feel the thrill which comes as one grips 
the first hand-hold as the level ground 
recedes, as chance after chance for progress 
opens out from step to step, whilst all the 
time one’s whole being tingles with the 
glorious sense of successful adventure and 
of conquest. 

Snow and ice climbs in this respect are 
different. Their grip of the imagination 
is perhaps more lasting and profound but, 
for the young especially, the immediate 
excitement they afford is less importunate, 
less soul-absorbing at the time. 

I found myself hoping, after all, that 
this mysterious rope should prove avail- 
able. Really it was not so very unlikely. 
Some home-returning climber might have 
got rid of it when passing through. Often 
enough one’s guide receives the rope as a 
legacy after the season is over. Many men 
refuse to trouble themselves with their 
rope after one season’s use, others, on the 
other hand, get attached to a paritcular 
rope as most of us do to an ice axe. I 
knew a man who keeps a collection of 
every rope he ever used, each being duly 
labelled with its series of ascents. And who 
has not heard of the posturing person— 
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the imaginary hero of imaginary climbs, 
who carries a beloved rope—the same one 
—year after year to some fashionable 
resort, and earns an enviable distinction 
amongst young and elderly ladies as a 
guide upon the safe portions of the nearest 
glacier. 

Had the unfortunate youth, I wondered, 
who had lost his life upon the Drei Rosen 
been such an one? “Sele besessen”’ 
Rudolf had called him—“ rope obsessed ”’ 
his rope the pride of his eye, the darling 
of his spirit. And then one day in the 
seclusion of these hills, had he been 
tempted, carried away by a sudden 
resolution to do something, something to 
justify himself in his own eyes, something 
to cause him to love his rope more 
devotedly, more whole-heartedly than 
ever ? Queer quirks and twists of impulse 
there are in the spirits of frail men 
possessed by one idea, possessed especially 
by the glow of one supreme and pleasing 
picture of themselves. 

“He was buried here in the valley,” 
remarked Rudolf, suddenly, almost as if 
he had been following my silent train of 
thought. 

“ Strange,” he added, “ not one of his 
relatives or friends ever came to visit his 
grave.” The good man, I suppose, was 
still reflecting on the rareness of his 
foreign costomers, and this last fact 
provided an additional bitterness to his 
mind. 

“Get me another glass of milk,” I said, 
rather sharply. The man was being 
morbid over the affair and I felt I had 
had quite enough of the subject. I wanted 
to be gay. It was a solitary but inspiring 
scene and lovely in its wildness. The 
narrow line of the valley sprinkled with 
empty chalets ran like a green thread 
far into the distance. The living rock 
ridge opposite crowned with the Drei 
Rosen, stood like an iron wall in the fierce 
glare of the noonday sun; and away in 
the horizon to the west of the valley rose 
the shining summits of that mighty circle 
of snow-clad giants of the Bernina range. 
Beyond these and circling their bases we 
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should shortly pass onwards into Austria. 
How my heart leapt at the thought of the 
days before us. Everything was still to 
come—a_ whole precious month of 
adventure ahead of us. Truly the world 
at the moment was good to inhabit, 
touched thus with the magic of grandeur 
and of youth and of glorious life still in 
store. 

Not long afterwards, the stalwart figure 
of Hickson appeared mounting the path 
leading from the road. His _ broad 
shoulders were bent a little forward, and 
upon one of these I caught a reflection of 
whiteness in the summer sun. It was the 
rope. So he had got it. .A pang of joy 
passed through me. This meant it would 
do. 

As he advanced, I smiled an amused 
greeting. 

“Well,” I said, “Es geht ?”’ 

At first he did not answer. He looked, 
I thought, a shade embarrassed as he 
met my gaze. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, at length, 
“dry as a bone and quite new.” 

He passed the rope over his head, 
knocking off his broad-brimmed hat in 
the process. Then he laid it on the little 
wooden table and upset my tumbler of 
milk. I lifted one end of the rope, marked 
the tiny red thread of the Alpine Club, 
and then took the coils up in my arms. 
As I did so I was struck by a slight 
indefinable emotion of distress in Hickson’s 
manner, which was the more unaccount- 
able as I saw it was just what we wanted 
for our expedition. I looked hastily at 
him again, but he had turned and was 
looking in grave silence at the mountains. 

“Well,” I said, “it looks clean enough, 
hardly used at all, I should say.” 

“It was washed,” said Rudolf, picking 
up the fallen tumbler. 

“Take the rope to my bedroom,” said 
Hickson, turning round and addressing 
Rudolf in a peremptory tone. “And get 
our lunch ready at once. We'll have a 
preliminary look at the Rosen this after- 
noon,” he said to me, “‘ and pick out the 
best route if we can with the glasses.” 
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“ How did it come here ? ”’ I asked, still | 
feeling a little uncomfortable. 
“It was left,” he answered, shortly. | 
“T thought that would be it,” I said. | 
“T suppose it would be someone who | 
passed here homewards and did not want | 
it any more?” 

Hickson hesitated a moment. He 
seemed about to say something and then 
to check himself. 

“ That was it,” he answered, gravely. 

I looked at him inquiringly, slightly 
surprised by the tone of voice. But his 
manner at once changed. 

“It’s the very length we want for rock 
like that,’’ he began in a_ business-like 
tone, “‘ eighty feet. We are lucky, are we 
not ? And the fellow who had it was 
quite intelligent and told me just what I 
wanted to know about the distances. We 
can do it nicely after lunch. I'll go and 
get a rucksack ready in the meantime.” 
He rose and passed quickly into the house. 

* * * * * 


The next morning Hickson came down- 
stairs very late, looking rather pale. 
He had slept badly at first he said, but 
would be all right as the day wore. on. 
And he spent most of the morning alone | 
dozing on the side of the mountain. By 
the afternoon the weather had undergone 
a slight change. As we prepared to start 
scarcely a breath stirred, but away to the 
right a faint elongated cloud hung like a 
dazzling white airship in the azure sky. 
It was advancing slowly up the valley, 
guided by an invisible force straight 
between the two massive ridges of the 
valley. 

“The fish,” exclaimed Rudolf, as he 
appeared in the doorway to see us off. 
“That means rain if he comes higher up ; 
I'll have a fire in any case for you when 
you come back,” and he waved a doubtful 
napkin at us as we turned the first corner 
of the winding path leading to the valley. 
At once, we crossed the road and began 
to ascend a zigzag track leading through 
sparse wood and thin pasture towards the 
ridge. After this, vegetation ended, and 


the track took to the bare mountain side, 
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parched and stoney, torn and gashed 
with winter rains and melted snow. 

Hickson walked ahead, plodding on 
silently with the short springless, but 
unchanging step of the experienced 
mountaineer. All around was loneliness 
and desolation ; and, as I followed along 
a singular emotion began to creep over my 
senses. It was induced I think, at first 
at least, by the fact that Hickson every 
now and then would cast a hurried look 
behind, and then go on without speaking 
a single word of recognition. He almost 
seemed to be as oblivious of my existence 
as of my company. And all at once I had 
the queer feeling that when he turned he 
did not see me at all. The rucksack was 
on my shoulders and the rope on his, and 
as we laboured on in silence my eyes were 
suddenly attracted by a faint brown stain 
which appeared to run all round the 
cream-coloured coil upon his back. The 
sight of it suggested nothing definite to 
my mind at the time. But, I remember 
that the sense of uneasiness which I 
experienced deepened for a moment to 
alarm. I shivered and came to a sudden 
stop. Looking back I saw that the fish 
was still forging up the valley, the green- 
ness of which had completely disappeared. 
Its long lamprey-like body was stretched 
out against the brown of the desolate 
heights in ominous suggestiveness in the 
midst of a landscape as wild and lifeless as 
the eye of man has ever seen. 

After a couple of hours of this cheerless 
going we reached the lowest boulders of 
the ridge, and sat down to rest. Hickson’s 
powerful face was more like parchment 
than ever as he carefully lit a cigarette 
and slowly puffed the smoke into a cloud. 
But he spoke with an assumption of 
jaunty satisfaction at the termination of 
this portion of the climb. 

“When we do arrive, it’s worth it,” 
he said, as his eyes rested on the face of 
the central peak. “ Just look at that! 
Aren’t you glad you came now that tread- 
mill is over ?”’ He looked at me search- 
ingly and, as it seemed to me, rather 
anxiously as well. 
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I glanced up in the direction his eye 
had followed. The rock face rose at an 
extremely sharp angle to the perpendicular 
but was admirably indented, and any one 
could see that there was nothing—at least 
until the slab below the chimney was 
reached—to suggest serious difficulty to 
old stagers like ourselves. But the queer 
touch of nervousness in his utterance 
communicated itself to me in turn, and 
all at once I began to wish we had not ° 
come. To add to my feeling of malaise, 
and true to the portent of the “fish,” 
clouds had begun to gather round the 
peaks, and a chill air to make itself felt 
more and more as the sun declined 
towards the white peaks on the western 
horizon. I suppose Hickson saw some- 


thing of this on my face. 

“T say, Rutherford, what’s wrong ? ”’ 
he asked, sharply. 

*“T don’t know,” I said, rather con- 
“nothing. Are you feeling quite 


fusedly, 
fit?” 

For the first time in my experience of 
him he grew suddenly angry. 

“Look here,” he said, “what is the 
meaning of this ? I don’t understand you. 
Ever since yesterday you’ve taken this 
tone with me. And you keep looking at 
me as if I were—I don’t know what—a 
stranger.” 

This outburst, far from annoying me, 
really afforded me a great relief. It did 
me good. 

“All right, Hickson,” I said, “ don’t 
be ratty. I only thought you looked out 
of sorts this morning. Since you feel all 
right, there’s nothing to worry. Only 
you're not particularly sociable.” 

“T’m_ sorry, old man,” he said, 
penitently. ‘‘I suppose it’s the want of 
sleep. But that’s all; and that’s nothing. 
Only we must take care to get back before 
dark.” 

So after a brief rest off we set again, 
and after an hour’s hard scramble over 
boulders we found ourselves at last at the 
base of our chosen crag. The rope was 
uncoiled, and Hickson began to attach one 
end to my waist. Having done that, he 
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began to run the rope slowly through his 
hands. 

“Funny thing,” he said, in a rather 
breathless sort of way. “ Funny thing 
about this rope, isn’t it?” 

“Finding it, you mean,? ”’ I said. 

“Not that exactly,” he said, “ Where 
it came from I mean.” He spoke hurriedly 
and without lifting his eyes. 

“Why, Hickson,” I exclaimed in 
surprise, “‘ I thought you knew.” 

“ Not exactly, no, not exactly,” he said, 
quickly. “ It was the man’s son who gave 
it me, and he could tell me nothing.” 

“Then you don’t know after all?” I 
said, still more startled at this informa- 
tion. 

“Yes I do,” he said “ now.”’ And then 
he added in a carefully even tone, “ Now 
I do know. It belonged to the man who 
was killed.” 

I was shocked but still more was I 
angry. I should have guessed it, of course. 
But he should have told me. 


As he looked up for the first time I 
thought I saw in his eyes a suggestion of 
grim satisfaction at my startled appear- 


ance. It stung me and at once I took a 
different tone. 

“Well, I said, ‘‘ what then? It’s a 
good rope, isn’t it ? What on earth does 
it matter where it came from ? ”’ 

He stiffened at once. 

“Tt doesn’t,” he said, “‘ not in the least. 
Of course it doesn’t. Let’s get on.” But 
he went on drawing out the rope through 
his hands before tying up the other end. 
And about half way along its length he 
stopped, dropped it suddenly, and then, 
hastily picking it up at the other end, began 
to knot it carefully and to fasten it round 
his own body. Then without another 
word he took to the rock, and our climb 
had begun. As usual, Hickson led. The 
route we had decided upon the previous 
day started from the base of the left-hand 
peak, and ran in a slanting direction to 
the short and narrow ridge uniting the 
two ; thence up the middle of the central 
peak to the foot of the slab where there 
was just standing room. At the top of 
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the slab a narrow ledge, to be traversed, 
led straight into the huge fissure or 
chimney, and so on to the summit. For 
a time we climbed in silence. Having the 
full length of the rope between us there 
was plenty of freedom of action to the 
leader when necessary. And, of course, 
I was careful to keep a turn of the rope 
on any projection which was handy till 
Hickson got secure. But for some reason 
which I could not understand the progress 
Hickson made was painfully and 
unnaturally slow. He seemed always to 
be stopping, gathering in the rope un- 
necessarily, and he still kept looking back 
every half-minute, and then going on with 
a half-suppressed exclamation. And this 
muttering of his began to get on my nerves. 
Suddenly when about 60 feet above me, 
and in the gathering mistiness practically | 
out of sight, he shouted, angrily: 

“Don’t hang on the rope, let it come 
can’t you ?”’ | 

I was so startled that I almost lost my 
hold. The rope at that particular moment 
was perfectly slack so far as I was 
concerned, and hung loosely from my 
hand. Again I felt my whole being 
invaded by a strange feeling of alarm at 
something which completely baffled my 
comprehension. And when a moment or } 
two later the same cry was repeated in 
almost identical words the feeling turned 
almost to terror. Away above me I could 
hear Hickson in a hoarse voice as it seemed | 
to me, expostulating and saying some- | 
thing about “ keeping my feet.” And all | 
the time the rope above hung, quivering 
indeed, but perfectly unrestrained. We 
were now about the centre of the main 
peak. The sun had completely disappeared 
in cloud, and the mist which enfolded the 
three mountains had grown denser than | 
ever. And this, I suppose, added to my | 
eerie sense of mystery and helplessness 
in the presence of something utterly | 
beyond my mental grasp. An icy coldness | 
invaded my very soul, and I felt my limbs | 
trembling beneath me. For a time there | 
was absolute silence. And then, all at | 
once, there came a cry which caused my 
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heart for an instant to stop short. It was 
one of those moments of anguish when 
one braces oneself for the end. I should be 
wrenched into the abyss. Along with the 
cry there had come the dreadful scraping 
sound of a fall. Stones came rattling 
down just over my left shoulder. And then 
after an awful moment which seemed 
eternal I heard Hickson’s voice, strained 
and hoarse it is true, but clear and cool as 
it always was in a great emergency— 
“ T’ve got you, Rutherford, I can hold you. 
But be quick, for God’s sake, get your 
feet.” 

My tongue seemed paralysed. I was 
afraid even to speak. What hidden thing 
was this! It was a full minute before my 
capacity for action returned. 

“Stay there, I'll join you,” I cried, 
desperately. And in a few minutes we 
were face to face. We had reached the 
ledge at the foot of the slab. Hickson was 
deathly pale and obviously shaken. But 
he spoke with a pathetic assumption of 
indifference. 

“A narrow thing,” he said, with a forced 
smile. ‘You're climbing damnably, 
Rutherford.” 

“ Not I,” I said, coldly. 

Instantly the smile vanished, and a look 
of such horror took its place that I had to 
turn away my eyes. 

“ You fell,” he breathed. ‘I just held 
you! You fell, you know you did!” 

I suppose he saw in my face the con- 
tradiction I was about to give him. For 
at once he buried his head in his hands. 

“Then it is he, I knew it. He’s here 
with us on the rope !”’ 

I saw it all now. Hickson meant that 
in some inconceivable way the man from 
whose lifeless body this rope had been 
taken was with us—between us—one of 
the party, stumbling helplessly between 
earth and sky. 

I struggled wildly for self-control, for 
the power of action. The gloom was now 
gathering fast around us. Even then I 
was conscious of the strange waiting silence 
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and aloofness which the great peaks 
assume when evening falls. We had still 
the most dangerous part of the route to 
overcome, the very route moreover which 
had been pursued by the ill-fated party 
which had preceded us. Soon we must 
inevitably reach the very spot where they 
had met their doom. Beyond that again 
was the chimney in which was safety. 
But could we ever reach it ?. The question 
which dominated every other in my mind 
was this: 

Could we manage to pass the place 
where the fatal fall and the final moment 
had come? To retreat now was hopeless. 
In twenty minutes at the latest it would 
be pitch dark. I looked at the blood- 
stained rope and shuddered. Then my 
brain began to work. 

“ Unrope,” I said, shortly, and at once 
began to loosen the knot at my own side. 
At first Hickson did not stir. He seemed 
numb and hopeless. But as he realised 
what I was doing he too began hurriedly 
to follow my example. The fatal rope fell 
in a heap about our feet. Hickson, I 
believe, would have tried to stop me, had 
he realised what I was about to do. I 
gathered up the rope coil upon coil, wound 
round my left elbow and hand. And 
finally, with a mighty heave I sent it 
flying into the abyss. Then we listened 
tense and rigid for the sound of the impact. 
But all I heard was a low moan, which 
probably came from Hickson himself. 
Then followed absolute silence. Then 
Hickson rose, shook his great shoulders 
as if relieved of a mighty weight, and 
turned at once to the slab. 

“ Follow me closely,” he said, in his old 
tone of authority. Cautiously we made 
our way to the edge where alone hand- 
holds were to be found. It was here, the 
spot I dreaded. The fatal moment had 
come. But Hickson passed it as if quite 
unconscious of its existence, and a quarter 
of an hour later we were both safely in 
the dark recesses of the chimney. And 
there we spent the night. 
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‘‘ WATERWITCH ”’ PASSING THROUGH THE ANCHORAGE AT COWES DURING 
THE ROYAL LONDON MATCH, AUGUST, IQII 


MODERN COWES 


BY G. E. HOPCROFT 


Ir cannot be denied that there is a 
certain charm about modern Cowes. 
The little island town is, to the yachts- 
man, what London is to the true 
Londoner—the centre of all his hopes, 
so to speak. Those who have lived even 
for a few months within the sound of 
Bow Bells tell us that there is a certain 
charm about the great city, and we know 
that to the exiled Londoner Modern 
Babylon calls with no uncertain voice. 
In the same way Cowes calls to the true 
yachtsmen of all nations, and they are 
ready to cross thousands of miles of 
ocean in order that they may be present 
at the great yachting festival of the 
year—Cowes Regatta. 


Many changes have taken place at 
Cowes during the last fifty years, but the 
romantic charm lingers about the little 
port still, and as we watch the latest 
A-Class schooner storm through the 
anchorage the mind goes back to the old 
associations, the romantic times, and 
memorable days which have made the 
old port famous. In this article I wish 
to deal with Modern Cowes, and so we 
will let the glorious past rest, and deal 
solely with the events and scenes of 
to-day. 

In the “ off ’’ season, Cowes is a very 
quiet little town, and during the winter 
months the anchorage has quite a gloomy 
and deserted aspect. Then comes the 
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fitting out season, and there is much 
bustle and excitement at the yacht 
yards. Yachts are being overhauled, 
and the new boats are taking shape ; 
but even at fitting out time Cowes is 
simply a flourishing little port. It is 
during the early part of August that the 
great transformation scene takes place, 
for one short week mighty deeds are 
performed off Cowes, and the cream of 
the yacht racing fleet anchors in the 
roads. 

As no doubt most of my readers are 
aware, the Royal Yacht Squadron has 
its headquarters at Cowes ; and close by 
the Squadron Castle the Royal London 
Yacht Club has a very fine clubhouse. 
Near the Squadron Castle is the famous 
battery, consisting of small signal guns, 
and adjoining the battery is the equally 
famous Green. During the regatta week, 
His Majesty the King and many members 
of the Royal Family usually visit the 
Squadron Castle, and it would be difficult 
to reckon up how many of the crowned 
heads of Europe have watched the yachts 
from the Royal Yacht Squadron lawn 
during the last sixty or seventy years. 
The Royal Yacht Squadron was founded 
in 1815, and the Royal London Yacht 
Club in 1838. 

Some few years ago yacht racing was 
at a very low ebb, but since the Inter- 
national Rating Rule was introduced 
in 1907 yachting has revived; and of 
course a good yachting year means a 
good Cowes week. With the establish- 
ment of the “‘ metre classes’’ quite a 
different type of yacht was introduced, 
and owners no longer feared to build a 
large racing craft. The presence of the 
23-metre and the 19-metre craft has 
added much to the glory of Cowes week ; 
and for several years past the British and 
German A-Class schooners have visited 
Cowes during the Solent weeks. Thus 
we have now some excellent “ big class ”’ 
racing, and there is no necessity to fall 
back on the handicap classes in order to 
bring yachts of large tonnage together. 
At the present time we have the big 
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schooners Waterwitch, Meteor, Germania, | 
the two 23-metre yachts Shamrock and 
White Heather, also the four 19-metre 
craft Corona, Norada, Manquita and 
Octavia—truly a fine fleet of big boats. 
Possibly I should not have said “ we 
have,” in regard to Germania and 
Meteor, for everyone knows that these 
yachts fly the German flag; but they are 
such regular starters at Cowes that we 
must treat them in that wide and 
sporting spirit which knows no 
nationality. 

If the “‘ big classes’ are more satis- 
factory than they were some years ago, 
the small classes have improved too ; and 
last year the smaller craft made a brave 
show. The season of 1911 was an 
international one, for a number of foreign 
yachts took part in the small- and 
moderate-sized class racing. The 15- 
metre class was strong, and the success 
of the Norwegian craft Rollo, in the 
12-metre class, was a notable event. 

Possibly the most startling event that 
has happened at Cowes in modern times 
was the sailing of the American schooner 
Westward in 1910. Never since the visit 
of the Vigilant in 1894 has any foreign 
craft made such a stir at Cowes as 
Westward did when she anchored in the 
roads. Once before the people of Cowes 
had seen an American schooner at 
anchor, and they remembered what took 
place on that occasion. Of course I refer 
to the visit of the America in 1851, and 
although since that day American 
schooners have visited Cowes, that was 
the one and particular occasion that 
lives in the minds of Cowes people. 
The way in which Westward defeated 
the two German schooners and the 
somewhat out-of-date Cicely caused a 
great sensation. 

Many a stirring picture is to be seen 
quite apart from the racing side of 
yachting. During the regatta week the 
number of yachts that anchor off the 
town is truly surprising. <A_ perfect 
forest of masts rises from the water, and 
every type of pleasure craft is to be 
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noted. His Majesty’s yacht makes a 
fine centre-piece to this beautiful nautical 
picture, and around the Victoria and 
Albert are grouped the finest sailing and 
steam yachts afloat. In one respect 
modern Cowes is naturally far ahead of 
the Cowes of sixty years ago, and that 
is in the number of big steam yachts 
which it can show at regatta time. Last 
year a tremendous fleet of every kind of 
yacht was here. 

If any of my readers have never been 
fortunate enough to see Cowes at regatta 
time they can form no idea of the 
spectacle. A few days before the classic 
“week begins the yachts gradually 
arrive. The big racing craft are usually 
dry docked at Southampton just before 
the racing starts, so that they may be in 
proper trim for the great event of the 
year. The “week” opens with the 


Royal London matches, and on that day 
Cowes is in all its glory. Flags are 
hoisted on every fiagstaff in the town, 
and most of the yachts are “ dressed ”’ 


for the occasion. The excursion steamers 
arrive black with people, and out 
towards Southampton Water a little fleet 
of motor boats and small sailing yachts 
are to be seen approaching, to swell the 
great fleet already at anchor in the road- 
stead. Last year the presence of the 
Spanish warships—the escort of the 
King of Spain—added to the gaiety of 
the scene. 

As the morning advances the racing 
craft begin to sail about under jib and 
mainsail. waiting for the starting gun. 
The gun booms, they cross the line, all 
the light sails are piled on, and if the 
wind is not too strong, off they go, 
looking like huge, white butterflies. On 
shore the crowd is dense, but a Cowes 
crowd is not like other crowds ; there is 
an air of good breeding, and an utter 
absence of jostling, pushing, and loud 
shouting; for yachting people take 
their pleasures quietly, if not sadly. 

If a strong wind is blowing, it is very 
interesting to watch the yachts as they 
come round the course. When the 
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“first round”’ is sailed one boat may) 
possibly have a very long lead, and then 
the race is to all intents and purposes 
over—barring accidents. At times it 
happens, however, that as the finish 
draws near the race gets more and more 
exciting, for if a large yacht is 
gradually gaining on one of her rivals the 
question of time allowance is a vital 
one. When White Heather was over- 
hauling Waterwitch last August I was 
standing near the battery, and it was 
amusing to hear the Cowes children dis- 
coursing on time allowances and to see 
the excitement with which several grave 
looking elderly gentlemen consulted 
their watches as Waterwitch and White 
Heather neared the mark. Meteor had 
finished, and it now remained to be 
ascertained if either of the British yachts 
would save her time. To the great 
disappointment of everyone the wind 
dropped slightly, and Waterwitch not 
only failed to save her time on Meteor, 
but she was also overhauled by the White 
Heather. 

To those who delight in studying the 
various types of shipping, Cowes in 
August is truly a happy hunting ground. 
When the German Emperor was at 
Cowes some years ago it is said that he 
cruised round the fleet in a steam launch 
very early in the morning, in order to 
study the lines of the various yachts. 
The steam yachts are well worth 
observing. Last year His Majesty’s 
beautiful floating palace was moored in 
the midst of the fleet, the King of Spain’s 
Giralda with her Spanish escort being 
also anchored at some distance from the 
shore. A number of other British and 
foreign steam yachts were to be seen, 
to say nothing of the motor craft of 
which we find so many at modern Cowes. 
But if the steam and motor yachts are 
attractive, the sailing cruisers deserve 
special mention; for in modern times | 
this type of yacht has been very highly | 
developed. Many of these cruising 
yachts are now being fitted with a small 
motor, but there are many fine examples | 
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of the modern cruising yacht, and a 
large number of ex-racers (now fitted for 


At the head of the ex-racers 
is the never-to-be-forgotten Britannia, 
now the property of His Majesty King 
George. The old yacht looks very 
different now ; and, although I saw her 
many times in her racing rig, when she 
sailed past Egypt Point last year, during 
the Royal London races, it was some 
time before I could make out that it was 
indeed the famous flyer that defeated 
Vigilant eighteen years ago. 

I will not attempt any guide book 
description of Cowes itself, for so many 
writers have described the little town 
in detail that it would be waste of time 
to follow their example. For a number 
of years I have lived within a dozen 
miles or so of Cowes, and have visited the 
little, old world port so often that it isa 
pleasant task to write upon a place which 
I must admit has a wonderful charm 
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for those who, like myself, have visited 
it at almost every season and under 
various conditions. I have no space in 
which to describe the glories of “ fire- 
work night,” which finishes up the 
“week ”’ but I may, as I close, mention 
one little incident which is perhaps 
worthy of notice, as it proves that it is 
possible to visit Cowes at regatta time 
and yet be unaware that anything out 
of the common is going on. 

Last year, as a steamer was leaving 
Cowes for Southampton during the 
regatta, a lady who had boarded the 
boat at Cowes turned to a friend, and 
after remarking on the number of flags 
to be seen, added that in her opinion 
“there must be a regatta or something 
going on?”’ Before I close let me express. 
the hope that none of my readers will 
visit Cowes in all its glory and depart 
without knowing that they have seen 
the greatest yachting festival of the 
year. 
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MOTORING 


THE PETROL AT one time, a few weeks 
QUESTION ago, there was every indi- 

cation that ‘“‘ something 

was going to be done” towards the 
alleviation of the present thoroughly 
bad conditions under which the private 
motorist has to get his supplies of fuel. 
The Motoring Press, practically as one 
journal, opened its columns to the dis- 
cussion of a question that does seriously 
affect almost every motorist in the land. 
So great was the outcry that it even 
penetrated through the dignified walls 
of the Royal Automobile Club, which 
with unusual briskness gathered together 
a powerful commission to consider the 
ins and outs of the matter from A to Z. 
This lulled the grumblers into something 
approaching peace—or has apparently 
done so for the time being—and one has 
therefore been afforded the opportunity 
of looking round and seeing how far all 
the turmoil and pother has carried us 
towards the desired goal of more reason- 
able prices. Only one conclusion can 
possibly be arrived at, namely, that we 
have not advanced a single inch: we 
remain exactly where we were before. 
Gallons of ink have been angrily spilled, 
hundreds of lungs have been tremen- 
dously exercised—and yet nothing tan- 
gible has been done. Stay, that is perhaps 
hardly fair. We have ascertained certain 
facts—and the principal one is that 
private motorists as a body are simply 
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being exploited by a Trust of enormous 
power and wealth—a trust which, in 
fact, not only largely controls supply but 
also the means of transport by which 
spirit can be brought into the country. 
This, then, is the fact that has got to 
be faced. In a hot-blooded spirit all sorts 
of suggestions for overcoming the diffi- 
culty have been made, the leading theme 
of which has been the suggestion to form 
an opposition undertaking on co-opera- 
tive lines, and in many cases this has 
gone far enough actually to invite 
immediate subscriptions from motorists 
in all parts of the country. Now at first 
glance, providing that the administration 
of affairs can be placed in the hands of 
thoroughly capable business men, such 
a scheme offers considerable attraction ; 
it practically promises to sell petrol to 
shareholders at very little over actual 
cost price. One point, however, seems 
to have been very casually considered. 
Such a co-operative concern, capitalised 
in thousands, can be literally frozen out 
of business altogether by a capitalisation 
which runs into many millions. The 
only fight that could be put up with the 
remotest chance of success would be one 
in which the new opposition was prepared 
to build and run tank steamers of their 
own as well as organise a complete system 
of distribution. Accordingly we must 
realise that until and unless something 
really big can be launched we can only 
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grin and bear our sufferings. As a matter 
of fact, there is and can be only one 
way out of the trouble—and this, unfor- 
tunately, is not to be seriously considered 
until we have a Government character- 
ised by really progressive ideas. We 
have no petrol in Great Britain, but we 
have facilities and material for making 
alcohol in almost unlimited quantities, 
and alcohol can not only be produced 
much cheaper than petroleum spirit, but 
it is equally as good for the purpose of 
driving motor cars. Ireland could, as a 
matter of fact, easily supply the market 
of Great Britain with crude natural 
alcohol, but until our excise laws can 
distinguish in their rates of impost be- 
tween alcohol as a fuel and alcohol as a 
basis for intoxicating beverages, no 
progress can possibly be made. And, of 
course, in the meantime another form 
of fuel or another species of motor may 
come along and settle the present 
question out of hand. 
* * * * 
Two During the past month there 
NOTABLE have been held two events, the 
EVENTS results of which may be, indeed 
probably are, the most 
important that have ever been obtained 
so far as the British motor industry is 
concerned. The sweeping English 
triumph in the Grand Prix is practically 
without parallel in the history of the 
motor car, for, as it may be as well to 
point out, the fact that a big French car 
crossed the line first, has nothing to do 
with the case, running, as it was, in an 
entirely distinct and separate competition 
which for simplicity’s sake was held on 
the same day. That, at any rate, is what 
the circumstances amount to. The world 
has been shown that the car of British 
marque is the superior of any of 
Continental origin, in a manner that 
dispels every trace of doubt. Those, 
however, who have watched the growth 
and progress of the home industry, had 
every right to expect this result, but I 
question if the most sanguine expected 
it so soon. 
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The other event is one that might more 
easily escape attention, since it was 
concerned merely with motor cycles. 
The Tourist Trophy Race in the Isle of 
Man—the motor-cycling Grand Prix— 
was decisively won by a_ two-stroke 
engine, this being the first time a motor 
of this type has every won an open 
competition. Further, it was a most 
decisive victory for a trifle of tyre trouble 
robbed another machine of the same 
make from coming in a close second. 
The average motorist will hardly realise 
what this may potentially mean for him. 
It has been incontrovertibly shown that 
the Scott two-stroke engine is at least 
equal in power output to engines of the 
ordinary four-stroke type, cylinder 
dimensions being equal. Now a two- 
cylinder Scott engine has the same 
perfect balance, the same evenness of 
turning effort, as a four-cylinder engine 
of the usual type. Yet it has no valves 
at all, can be absolutely silenced to 
a point of perfect inaudibility, has 
fewer working parts, and can be made 
considerably cheaper in consequence. It 
has, one must admit, the disadvantage 
that, compared with the modern fovur- 
stroke, it is relatively less flexible, or 
controllable; but this fault can quite 
easily be entirely cured, as indeed it 
already has been partially. The fact 
that the two-stroke engine has not till 
now achieved very great success must be 
set beside this other fact, that in England 
and France there have scarcely been a 
dozen firms who have really seriously 
tackled the problem, and certainly not 
more than half of them have definitely 
pinned their flag to the two-stroke mast. 
It is most certainly to be hoped that 
following upon this prominent success, 
more attention than before will be 
directed to a type of engine which is as 
yet in its infancy. It shows a clear road 
towards a very considerable cheapening 
of cost of production, no less than one 
towards that perfect _ reliability, 
simplicity and silence which characterise 
the ideal car. 
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{tHE The silly season, so far as the 
TRAFFIC daily newspaper is concerned, 
PROBLEM has not yet arrived, but the 

increasing number of traffic 
accidents have been treated in a very 
“‘ yellow ’’manner indeed, there has been 
an outburst of weeping and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth—and, to judge from 
appearances, the motor car has occupied 
a very unpleasant position in the 
discussion. I could persuade myself, no 
doubt, that the blame in this matter is 
being unjustly allocated did I not see 
every day instances which show beyond 
question that the modern driver is 
decidedly becoming more careless, at all 
events in town work. But whether this 
carelessness accounts for the increasing 
number of accidents is open to grave 
doubt. The fact is that there are two 
kinds of traffic—the traffic which can 
accelerate its speed—such as motor cars, 
trams, and in fact all self-propelled 
vehicles—and the traffic which can not, 


the horsed. A horse walks at a tolerably 
fixed and constant speed—and nothing 


will make him walk faster. It is his 
natural and unalterable gait when applied 
to the haulage of heavy loads. 
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The traffic problem cannot be solved 
until this matter receives proper 
attention,—until in fact, the constant— 
speed factor is efficiently regulated and 
separated from the other. Modern 
conditions place the heavy horse-drawn 
vehicle at such a disadvantage that it 
acts like a speck of dust in the movement 
of a watch. Comparatively unimportant 
itself, it stops the action of the whole 
mechanism. This, however, is not every- 
thing. The tram is probably the most 
baleful influence at present on our streets. 
In point of speed it is admirable, but it 
moves in a series of short jerks, as it were, 
and it renders the road surface actually 
dangerous for other traffic. The latter 
is inevitable, but I believe that if the 
single decker system were employed in 
London as it is in New York matters 
would be enormously ameliorated. It 
takes approximately four times as long 
to load and unload a double decker as it 
does a single one, in which passengers 
can enter at one end and leave at the 
other, thus to a considerable extent doing 
away with the necessity for stoppages 
lasting an appreciable time. 

W. G. ASTON. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for August. 


t THURS—First day Witp Birp SHooTING. AGRICULTURAL 
SHow: Royal Lancs. Agric. Society (Preston) opens. ARCHERY: 
Grand National Meeting Cricket: Rugby v. 
Marlboro’ (Lord’s); Lancashire v. S. Africans (Liverpool) ; 
Derbyshire v. Australians (Derby). Gotr: United States 
Open Champ. (Buffalo). Horse SHows: Tipperary ; Ashford ; 
Royal Lancs, Society, Preston. Poto: Cowdray Patk Tourna- 


ment. Racinc: Goodwood, Goodwood Cup, 2}$m.; Gort. 
Swimminc: A.S.A. rs5oyds. Back Stroke Championship 
(Gloucester). Yacutinc: Wroxham Regatta. 


2 FRI—AcricuLtturAL SHow: Royal Lancs. Agric. Society 
(Preston). ARrcHERY: Grand National Meeting, (Cheltenham). 
Cricket: Cheltenham v. Haileybury (Lord’s); Lancashire 
v. S. Africans (Liverpool) ; Derbyshire v. Australians (Derby) ; 
Horse SHow: Royal Lancs. Society (Preston). PoLo: 
Cowdray Park Tournament. RACING : Goodwood. Rowinc: 
aera Regatta, Wingfield Sculls. Yacutinc: Wroxham 

egatta, 


3 SAT—AcricuLtTuRAL SHow: Royal Lancs. Agric. Society 
(Preston), ATHLETICS: Rangers F.C, (Ibrox Park), CRICKET: 
Cheltenham v. Haileybury (Lord’s); Lancashire v. S. Africans 
(Liverpool) ; Derbyshirev. Australians (Derby). Horse SHows: 
Royal Lancs. Society (Preston); South Brent. PoLo: 
Cowdray Park, Wellington, Norwich, Warwickshire, and 
Wirral Tournaments final. Racinc: Alexandra Park. 
Swimminc: A.S.A. Mile Championship (Exeter), Rowinc: 
Laleham, Goring and Streatley Regattas. YacuTING: Royal 
Southampton Y.C.; Clyde Corinthian Y.C. 


5 MON—AcricuLTuRAL SHow: Royal Lancs, Agric. Society 
(Preston) closes. ATHLETICS: Rangers F.C. (Ibrox Park). 
Cricket: Australia v. South Africa (Nottingham); M.C.C. v. 
Public Schools (Lord’s), CuB-HUNTING commences about this 

date. Horse Snows: Royal Lancs. Society (Preston) ; 

Lydford, Devon; Burley Manor; Brentwood; Hertford ; 

Welbeck ; Swansea. KENNEL: Bray Dog Show. Motorinc: 

Brooklands Auto. Racing Club Meeting. Potro: Rugby 

Challenge Cup begins; Plymouth, and Ayr Tournaments begin, 

Racinc: Sandown Park; Birmingham; Ripon; Metropolitan 

(Baldoyle); Hooton Park; Newton Abbot. Rowinc: 

Pharoah’s Island, Bray Canoe, Reading, Ross, Didsbury and 

Carrick-on-Shannon Regattas. _RoyaL AcApDEMy closes. 

YacuHTING: Royal London Y.C. Regatta (Cowes); Clyde 

Corinthian Y.C.; Barton Regatta. 


6 TUES—Cricket: Australia v. South Africa (Nottingham); 
M.C.C. v., Public Schools (Lord’s). Gotr: Belgian Ladies’ 
Championship (Ostend). Horse SHow: Swansea. RAcING: 
Brighton; Birmingham; Ripon; Newton Abbot. Swimminc: 
AS.A. 5o0oyds. Champ. (Weston-super-Mare). YACHTING: 
R.Y.S. Regatta, H.M. King’s Cup (Cowes); Royal Anglesea 
Y.C. ; Ludham Regattas. 


J WED-—Cricket: Australia v. South Africa 
M.C.C. v. Public Schools (Lord’s), Clu 
(Stranorlar). Gotr: Lancashire County Champ. (St. 
Links); International Champ. of Ostend (Ostend). Racine: 
Brighton; Galway. Vale of Llangollen Sheep Dog Trials 
(Berwyn). Yacutinc: R.Y.S. Regatta, German Emperor’s 
Cup (Cowes). 


8 THUR’—Cricker: Leicestershire v. S. Africans (Leicester). 
Fretp Trias: I.S. Club (Stranorlar), Horse SHow: Clonmel. 
Racins: Brighton; Galway. Row1nc: Professional Punting 
Champ. (Maidenhead), Yacutinc: R.Y.S. Regatta (Cowes). 


Leicestershire v. S. Africans (Leicesteri. 


9 FRI—CRICKET: 
Kennet: Wem Dog Show. RacinG: 


Horse SHow: Clonmel. 


Lewes ; Haydock Park; Ayr. Yacutinc: R.Y.S. Regatta 
Cowes).] 

10 Celtic F.C. (Parkhead), CnickeT: 
Leicestershire v. S. Africans (Leicester), Potro: Rugby 


Challenge Cup; Plymouth, and Ayr Tournaments finals. 
Racinc: Lewes; Haydock Park; Ayr: Carnew. Rowinc: 
Marlow Regatta. YacutinG: Royal Southern Y.C, Regatta. 


12 MON—First Dav Grouse, Heath-game, Scotch Ptarmigan, 
Hare shooting, and Stag hunting and shooting. ATHLETICS: 
Celtic F.C. (Parkhead), Cricket: England v. South Africa 
(Oval) ; Worcestershire v. Australians (Dudley). Potro: Eaton 
(Chester), and Cirencester Tournaments begin. Racinc: 
Nottingham; Folkestone. Yacurinc: Royal Victoria Y.C.; 
and Royal Southampton Y.C. Regattas. 


England v. South Africa (Oval); 
Racine: Nottingham; 
_ Royal Victoria Y.C. 


13 TUES—Cricker: 
Worcestershire v. Australians (Dudley). 
Folkestone; Tramore. YACHTING: 
Regatta. 


14. WED—Cricket: England »v. 
Worcestershire v. Australians (Dudley). 
Park; Redcar; Tramore. YACHTING: 
Regatta, 


South Africa (Oval) ; 
Racinc: Kempton 
Royal Victoria Y.C. 


15 THURS—Cricket: Sussex v. South Africans (Brighton) ; 
Gloucestershire v. Australians (Cheltenham). RACING: 
Kempton Park; Redcar; Tramore. Rowinc: Queenstown 
Regatta. YacutinG: Royal Albert Y.C. (Southsea), 


16 FRI—Cricket: Sussex v. S. Africans (Brighton) ; Gloucester- 
shire v. Australians (Cheltenham). Racinc: Windsor. 
YACHTING: Royal Albert Y.C. (Southsea). 


Sussex v. South Africans (Brighton) ; 
Gloucestershire v. Australians (Cheltenham). Poto:, Eaton 
(Chester), and Cirencester Tournaments finals. Racine: 
Windsor. Swimminc: London A.S.A. Long-distance Champ. 
(Thames). 


19 MON—Cricket: Englandv. Australia (Oval); Yorkshire v. 
\S. Africans (Sheffield), Potro: All-Ireland County Cup begirs : 
‘North Devon and Lilleshall Tournaments begin. Racine; 
Wolverhampton. Yacutinc: Royal Dorset Y.C. Regatta 
(Weymouth). 


20 TUES—Black Game and Ptarmigan Shooting begins. 
Cricket: England v. Australia (Oval); Yorkshire v. South 
Africans (Sheffield). Racinc: Stockton; 


17. SAT—CRICKET: 


Wolverhampton ; 


Kilrush. 
21 WED—Cricket: England v, Australia (Oval) ; Yorkshire v. 
S. Africans. Racine: Stockton; Bath; Ennis. YACHTING: 


Plymouth Regatta Week begins. 


22 THURS—Cricket: Lancashire v.S, Africans (Manchester) ; 
South Wales v. Australians (Cardiff). Horst Sows: Hawthorn 
Hill; Ystrad, Carmarthen. Racine: Stockton; Bath; 
Miltown Malbay. Yacutinc: Plymouth Regatta. 


Lancashire v. S. Africans (Manchester) ; 


23 FRI—CRICKET: 
Racine: Hurst Park 


South Wales v. Australians (Cardiff). 
YacutinG: Plymouth Regatta, 


24 SAT—CricketT: Lancashire v. S. Africans (Manchester) ; 
South Wales v, Australians (Cardiff), Potro: All-lreland 
County Cup, North Devon, and Lillesha!l Tournaments finals. 


Racinc: Hurst Park; Leopardstown. Swimminc: Inter- 
national Polo Trial Match (Burslem). Yacrtins: Plymouth 
Regatta. 


25 SUN—CyctiiNnG: World’s Cycling Championships (New York) 


26 MON—CRickeET: Essex v. S, Africans (Leyton); An 
England XI. v. Australians (Norwich), Potro: All-Ireland 
Open Cup, and West Somerset Tournaments begin. Racinc: 
Leopardstown, YACHTING: Torbay Regatta. 


27 TUES—Cricket: Essex v. S. Africans (Leyton) ; An 
England XI. v. Australians (Norwich). Horse SHows: Royal 
Dublin Horse Show (Ballsbridge) opens; Banbury. Racinc: 
York. YacutinGc: Torbay Regatta. 


28 WED—Arcuery: Northern Counties Meeting (Southport). 
CricKEeT: Essex v. S. Africans (Leyton); An England XI. v, 
Australians (Norwich). Cyctinc: World’s Cycling Champs, 
(New York). Horse SHow: Royal Dublin Horse Show. 
KENNEL: Weymouth Dog Show. Racine: York, Ebor 
Handicap, Devon and Exeter. Swimmine: A.S.A. 
44oyds, Salt-water Championship (South Shields), YAcHTING : 
Torbay Regatta. 


29 THURS—Cricket: Gloucestershire v. S. Africans (Bristol) ; 
‘Kent v. Australians (Canterbury). Horse SHow: Royal 
Dublin Horse Show. KENNEL: Sandy Dog Show (Sandye 
Place). Racinc: York; Devon and Exeter. 

30 FRI—Caricket: Gloucestershire v. S. Africans (Bristol) ; 

Kent ». Australians (Canterbury). Horse SHows: Royal 

Dublin Horse Show closes; Knighton. Racine: Gatwick; 

Phoenix Park. Yacutinc: Dartmouth Regatta. 


31 SAT—Cricket: Gloucestershire v. S. Africans (Bristol) ; 
Kent v. Australians (Canterbury). Horse SHow: Buxton. 
Potro: All-Ireland Open Cup and West Somerset Tournaments 
finals. Ractinc: Gatwick; Phoenix Park. Swimminc: A.S.A. 
Ha!f-mile Champ. (Maldon). Yacutinc: Dartmouth Regatta. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 


NoBEL’s, the great dynamite firm, who 
are known in every corner of the world, 
have to record many recent successes 
with their Sporting Powders. At the 
Olympic Games in Stockholm, Nobel’s 
Sporting Powders were used by most of 
the great trap shots. The illustration 
shows a consignment of cartridges bound 
for the Swedish capital. At the Clay 


Bird Shooting Championship held at 
Hendon last month, Nobel’s ammunition 
secured nine first and eight second prizes 
out of twelve events, besides securing 
the Championship Cup. 


good ball, which will give them satis- 
faction and is at the same time reasonable 
in price, are strongly advised to try the 
Coronation Golf Ball—18/-°per dozen 
direct from the makers: Messrs. A. 
Mackintosh & Co., Ltd., 1, Burnt Ash 
Hill, Lee, London, S.E. We have tested 
samples and find for durability and flight 
they are fully equal to those of the higher- 
priced makes. They are covered under 
their ‘“‘Jointless ” system which gained 
for this firm the Highest Diploma of 
Merit at the International Golf Trades 
Exhibition at Sandwich in 1911. 
“Kamac”’ is an unchangeable Cloth 
for Car Hoods, Covers, &c. It has been 
on the market for several years, and the 
many thousands of testimonials the 
manufacturers have received show that 


their confidence in all that they claimed 
for it has been justified, viz., that it wil 
withstand rain, sun, dust, heat and cold 
has great strength, and will not rot o 
stain. Each hood is guaranteed for twa 
years. 

Those who are interested in hypno+ 
tism, telepathy, concentration, magneti 
healing, character delineation, &c., may 
be recommended to peruse a correspon+ 
dence course by Professor Elmer E,; 
Knowles, entitled ‘‘ The System of Per+ 
sonal Influence and Healing.” The 
writer has devoted untiring effort to 
making the course as profitable to the 
student as it possibly can be. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S RECORD BUFFALO HEAD, 


There is at present an exceptionally 
fine head of the Cape Buffalo on view at 


South of the Zambesi, and has been 
admirably set up by Mr. Rowland Ward: 
The measurements are as_ follows ? 
Outside 49in.; widest inside 46}in.; tip 
to tip 47in.; breadth of palm 10}in: 
The animal, which was one of a herd of 
seven, was shot by Mr. E. T. Palmer ing 
the Lo Magundi District of Southern 
Rhodesia in December last with a solid 
303 bullet. “Big Game Shooting in 
Rhodesia”’ is the title of an excellently 
illustrated booklet recently issued by the 
Company, which contains much valuable 
information for those contemplating an 
expedition, and it is noted that July to 
November are the best months from a 
climatic point of view. 


Ce - Golfers who are looking out forareally the British South Africa Company’s 
Aus Office, 138, Strand, W.C. The Trophy is 
eee the finest known to have been acquired 


“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


Revival of a Favourite Pastime. 


In 1896 we announced a new competition entitled “‘ Hunting in London.” 
This created an immense amount of interest among our readers, many 
of whom have asked us to revive what they are pleased to call “an_ 
’ of the magazine. We are delighted to comply with their 
request. The competition which began in the July Number extends over 


attractive feature ’ 


six months, the conditions will be the same as last, and are as follows :— 
Two photographs of well-known places are given: all the competitor has to 
do is to write underneath each the name of the scene, tear out the leaf, 
and either send it, addressed “‘ Hunting in London ”’ Competition, Badminton 
Magazine, to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C., 
at once, or keep it till the six months have. elapsed and send the whole dozen 
together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of marks, 
the money will have to be divided. Should no one name the whole twelve, 
the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


will each represent some conspicuous View, House, or Object within four 
miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting out-of-the-way 
scenes. Each picture will be of some place which thousands of people pass 
daily—how many of them really see what they pass the competition will help 
to show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in the October 
issue. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION. 


The prize in the June competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W,; 
Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley ; Miss D. R. Oman, Frewin Hall, Oxford ; 
Captain R. Whitbread, 9th Sudanese Battalion, Yambio, Bahr-el-Ghazal 
Province, Sudan; Mr. D. R. H. Browne, P. W. Dept., Sukkur, Upper Sind, 
India ; Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Woodcote Road, Wallington, Surrey ; Mr. William 
M. Codrington, New College, Oxford; Mr. S. N. Barron, Barrington Street 
Limerick ; Mr. T. A. Graham, Inverness Terrace, London, W.; and Dr. Adolphe 
Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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THE OPEN DITCH, SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


CRICKET MATCH AT BURNMOOR. BURNMOOR U.BOLDON IN THE DURHAM SENIOR LEAGUE 
Photograph by Mr. E. Coutt, Urpeth, Birtley Durham. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CROYDON HORSE SHOW, MAY, I9I2. MRS. F. E. COLMAN’S “‘ FIREAWAY ’’ WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE FOR 
HACKNEYS NOT OVER 15-2. (NOTE ALL FOUR FEET ARE OFF THE GROUND.) 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


THE SUMMER EIGHTS AT OXFORD, MAY, IQI2 
TRINITY II. BUMPED EXETER AND NEW COLLEGE II. STROKE, H. T. D. MEREDITH. 


Photograph by Miss D. R. Oman, Frewin Hall, Oxford. 
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TORBAY SAILING CLUB MATCHES, JUNE, 1912. HANDICAF II. CLASS WON BY MR. J. J. COOPER’S SCORPIO 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Haveston, Paignton, South Devon. 


CAMBRIDGE TOWN JU. UNION SPORTIVE TOURQUENNOISE AT TOURCCING, FRANCE 
Photograph by Mr. Ernest Morley, Fitzroy Street, Cambridge. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOOTBALL AT YAMBIO 
Photograph by Captain R. Whitbread, 9th Sudanese Battalion, Yambio, Bahy-el-Ghazal Pyovince, Sudan 


OBSTACLE RACE AT THE GARRISON ATHLETIC SPORTS, GIBRALTAR 
Photograph by Mr. R. F. B. Naylor, Lieutenant 1st South Staffordshive Regt., South Barracks, Gibraltar 
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A JUNK YACHT, OWNED BY THE OFFICERS OF H.M.S. ‘‘ TAMAR” 
Photograph by Mr. G. A. Cooke, Assistant Paymaster, R.N., H.M.S. ‘Tamar’, Hong Kong 


SINDIN WRESTLERS, KHAIRPUR STATE, SIND, INDIA. 
TYING THE WAIST BAND BY WHICH THE GRIP IS OBTAINED 
Photograph by Mr. D. R. H. Browne, P.W. Dept., Sukkur, Upper Sind, India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


LIEUTENANT HARFORD, R.F.A. (ON LEFT OF PICTURE WITHOUT A CAP) AFTER HAVING MADE THE 
FIRST FLIGHT IN SIND 


Photograph by Mr. H. S. Wurtele, 2nd Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind. 


- 


OXFORD EIGHTS WEEK. BRINGING THE BOAT IN AFTER A RACE. 
Photograph by Mr. William M. Codrington, New College, Oxford 
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RANELAGH CLUB ARCHERY MEETING, MAY 29, 1912 
Photograph by Colonel Walrond, Blomfield Street, London, W. 


SALMON LEAPING FALLS IN CO, SLIGO 
Photograph by Mr. S. N. Barron, Barrington Street, Limerick 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
118, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—‘ BADMINZINE, Lonpon.” Telephone—6580 HoLsorn, 


Parknasilla 


On the Sea Coast, near Killarney. 


ARKNASILLA nestles in a sheltered and 

secluded spot in a land of arbutus and myrtle 

on the wild and beautiful Atlantic Coast near 
Killarney. It isthe most charming place in Ireland, 
the variety of the Landscape in the district being 
unrivalled, The tender grace of wood and water is 
set in a framework of hills; the green turf extends 
to the edge of an incomparable coast line crowded 
with picturesque islands and inlets, Additional 
attractions will be found in the Bathing, Shooting, 
Fishing (River and Sea), Tennis, Golf (at Kenmare), 
all of which are free, and in the 150 miles of 
magnificent Motor Coaching on the Prince of Wales 
and Grand Atlantic Coach Routes, First Class 
Hotel; moderate charges. Express Vestibuled 
Trains. Dining Cars. : 3 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


Beautiful Booklet Free. 
Please apply to Tourist Office, Department M, 


Photo : Smith. 
Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. Garnish Island, Parknasilla. 


HOODS, etc. 99 


CLOTH 


HAS STOOD THE 


TEST OF TIME. 


“KAMAC” is now made in 
all colours. 


DON’T TORTURE YOUR HORSE WITH RED-HOT ‘ : 
IRONS OR IRRITATING BLISTERS—USE " MAKES THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST SERVICEABLE 


REDUCINE HOOD, AND WILL LAST AS LONG AS YOUR CAR. 


THE GREAT IRISH ‘ Insist upon your Hood being fama 

/ made from “KAMAC” cloth WMUEC™ 

10 6 a LAMENESS cs and bearing the trade mark— = 
per Tin. 


ALL PARTICULARS FROM 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 


st, baste. | || THE KAMAC MFG. CO,, 
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The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men, 
who, having tried other razors, find that, irrespective of price, the CLEMAK is the best. 
Gives a clean, close, comfortable shave every time. Prove ourstatement. Buy one to-day. 
The CLEMAK Safety Razer with Seven Blades, in Case, Costs 5/-. 
CLEMAK Blades are ie Put the CLEMAK side 
made to last—you do ae by side with the safety 
not throw them away ee” | razor offered at a 
when dulled—a_ tew guinea. You will then 
strokes on the strop and ee see it is the equal ot the 
the edge is keen again. a f other razor—and costs 
The CLEMAK Strop- © Sate you 16/ less. Then 
ping Machine (price 3/6 including ae why pay a guinca. 
good ieather strop) compels you Note how caretully the 
to strop at the correct angie and CLEMAK ismade—the 
pressure, and ensures a keen perfection ot every de- 
blade tor every shave. 
The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 Blades Sco : its keon cutting edge-no 
Shaving Outfit at 8/6 Complete. 
“Mad2 as well and Shaves as wel! as any Guinea Razor.” > 


Combination Case, Reliable ani 


12 Blades, ois Trustworthy the 
Stropping Machine Safety , CLEMAK will 
and Strop. ff Aa prove a friend 
10/6 post free. CLEMAK Ra or : for life. 
OFA LCUTLERS 17 BILLITER ST.E.C 
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ountry Life 


— Smoking Mixture —— 


This delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold 
in two strengthhs—MILD and MEDIUM. 


D. 
5 per ounce. 1 / & per 3-Ib. tin 


N.B. ‘Country Life’ is packed only in original packets 
and tins by the Manufacturers: 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


BOXES OF 
ASSORTED 


TOM GILL 


20, Montrose Terrace, 
EDINBURGH. 


Tes: ‘ Civility, Edinburgh.”” ‘Phone: 6063 Central. 


Daily Accounts. Payments Same Night. 


MARKET PRICES 
FOR FUTURE EVENTS. 


BANKS SCREW 


Special Assortments to Customers’ Specification. 


in various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 
Just what you want always at hand. 
‘EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT be * HAVE ONE. 
or 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Remit = Sample Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD.., 
Contractors to the 
WAR-OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &e., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 


Speesalists in Repetition Work of all hinds in any Metal. 
THE 


gel 


extraordinary success of 
hich is undoubtedly due to iANOS 
their Artietic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices, 


SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 
Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., 


3 Dozen ABLE 
Cases: | Quart... 


c. irriage 


WATERS. 


R.M MILLS & CC., Bourne. 


: 
66 
BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 
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Fortnightly from Liverroot to La for 
Mediterranean, BY — 
RIVI ER South pS PACIFIC LINE 
Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government Officials at 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 


NORWAY, By Ocean Yachting Steamer, 
The Baltic, ARCADIAN. 


All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths. 
Holy Land,Egypt Promenade deck full length of Vessel. Electric Fans in all cabins. 
Swimming Bath & Gymnasium. 


Mediterranean, From June to Nov. Fare £1 a day. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, | LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIVERPOOL: 31/33, James Street. 


Portable Loose Boxes for Hunters 
TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


EVERY BEETLE BEST MATERIALSAND 


a 
is a Dead Beetle once ‘Keating's” WORKMANSHIP, 
with it. Sold in tins only, GG Prices and 
id.. 6d. and 1/- The SSG 
unrivalled way to kill beetles pate gid application. 
all household insects Send 1d. for 
is. Testimonials, 
Catalogue 


POWDER J.T. HOBSON & 


Esras. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres 


No more Dusty Roads! 


The illustrations (reproduced from authentic photographs) 
show the effect of one treatment with 


CHLORIDE 


This remarkable Chemical Preparation keeps the road in the 
ideal state of being just moist enough to prevent dust arising. 

’ It is cheap, costing but a fraction of a penny per yard super, 
and it remains effective for several weeks. 
It is easily applied—no skill nor special apparatus required, 
with the very minimum of interruption of traffic. 
That it is thoroughly effective has been proved by actual use 
all over the Kingdom by over 300 public authorities and many 
private gentlemen. 
It does not injure leather, rubber, or the feet of animals, nor 
is there any danger of fishing waters being ruined where the 
eee Chloride treatment is used, as it is absolutely 

armless. 


Write for Booklet: ‘‘The Road Dust Problem Solved,” 
free with prices and full particulars from the makers— 


Brunner Mond 4 Co., 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


THE SAME STRETCH OF ROAD TREATED WITA CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE, 


iv 
ty 
STEAM & 
“TAD =< INE S 
> o = 
| 
TRADE MARK. 
A DUSTY ROAD UNTREATED. 
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** For cet the goas so 
speea meas I love.” 
Shakespeare. 


It is a mistake, 
maybe a fatal one, to 
invoke the god of 
speed, if your tyres 
are unworthy. In 
the manufacture of 


there are no tricks at 
the buyer’s expense, 
and AVON TYRES 
therefore play no 
tricks on the road. 


AVON TYRES— 
the safest British 
investment. 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD., 


London— Birmingham: 
35, Long Acre. 


Glasgow— Manchester— 
197, Buchanan St. £29, Deansgate. B 


Head Offices & Works : MELKSHAM, Wilts. 
Telephone: No 2 Melksham Telegrams: ‘Rubber Melksham’~ 


Have you tried AVON or NOVA Golf Balls ? 


AVON, 2/-. NOVA, 1/3. 
STANDARD AND JUNIOR SIZES. 


AVON 


Trade Mark, 


ristol Bridge. 


Secret of Mysterious 
Power Revealed 
at last. 


How Prominent People Have Gained 
Wealth and Popularity. 


Famous Hypnotist Perfects Simple Method that Enables 
Anyone to Control Thoughts and Acts of Others, Cure 
Disease and Habits Without Drugs, and Read the Secret 
Desires of People, Though Thousands of Miles Away. 


Wonderful Book Describing this Strange 
Force and a Character Delineation Post 
Free to All who Write at Once. 


The National Institute of Sciences has appropriated £5,000 
toward a fund for the free distribution of Professor Knowles’ new 
book, ‘‘ ThejKey to the Development of the Inner Forces.” The 
book lays bare many astounding facts concerning the practices of 
Eastern Yogis, and explains a wonderful system ‘for the 
development of Personal Magnetism, Hypnotic and Tele- 
pathic Powers, and the curing of diseases and habits without 
drugs. The subject of practical Character Reading. is also 
extensively dealt with, and the 
author describes a _ simple 
method of accurately reading 
the secret thoughts and desires 
of others though thousands of 
miles away. The almost end- 
less stream of letters requesting 
copies of the book and charac- 
ter delineations indicate clearly 
the universal interest in 
Psychological and Occult 
Sciences. 

“Rich and poor alike benefit 
by the teachings of this new 
system,” says Prof. Knowles, 
“‘and the person who wishes to 
achieve greater success has but 
to apply the simple rules laid 
down.” That many wealthy 
and prominent people owe their 
snecess to the power of 
Personal Influence there is not 
the slightest doubt, but the 
great mass of people have 
remained in utter ignorance of 
these phenomena. The 
National Institute of Sciences 
has therefore undertaken the 
somewhat arduous task of 
distributing broadcast, without regard for class or creed, the 
information heretofore possessed by the few. In addition to 
supplying the books free, each person who writes at once will also 
receive a character delineation of from 400 to 500 words as prepared 
by Prof. Knowles. 

If you wish a copy of Prof. Knowles’ book and a Character 
Delineation, simply copy the following verse in your own hand- 
writing : 


“T want power of mind, 
Force and strength in my look, 
Please read my character 
And send me your book.” 
Also send your full name and address (state whether Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss), write plainly, and address your letter to :— 
National Institute of Sciences, Dept. 110, No. 258 Westminster 
Bridge Road, London, S.E. If you wish you may enclose 6d. 
(stamps) to pay postage, etc. 


[AVON 
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banker’s reference. 
fit Customer, free of charge, if required. All Guns quo 
all are up-to-date patterns, and all were built in 1911. 


10 will be sent on approval, Carriage paid, on receipt of cash or 10 days’ P.O.O. When Guns costing £10 or over 
ef —_ ry three will be sent for selection on approval, Carriage Paid both out and home, on receipt of ove head cheque or 
It is impossible to make a fairer or more reasonable offer than this. 


Any gun costing £10 or over will be altered to 


oted below are nit-o proof. All the = and rods are sli: htly scratched and “* 
They have all their life before them, an 


thoroughly guaranteed by the firm. 


es reserved Guns and Rods for a § buyers, and will undertake to send any gun quoted to buyers een if order is received within 


six months of the date of this paper. 


Guns will be given with pleasure F -4, will 


order from thi: list, but any further information 


the value of the above 


be paid on Guns or Rods to any destination abroad, on receipt oft cost. but they cannot be 


sent abroad on approval. 


Ts. r of fine guns, very uu 

Damascus barrels and carved fences, handsome stocks. The guns 
shoot a remarkably even and re ular pattern, and give most excep- 
tional penetration. Their perfect balance makes them delightful 
guns to handle. Their engraving and chasing is lovely work, and 
this, combined with the clean shooting even an ordinary shot could 
make with this pair of ad would give them pre-eminence in 
any company. These re in perfect condition. Cost £120 the 
pair. Price £90 the F ny Or. we Will sell one at £50. 


No. BM & Co.’s Single Trigger Gun, Hammer- 
lees Ejector 12 Bore. A. & D. action, steel barrels, quite plain; 
but a grade gun in every respect, usual price £30, 


No. BM 2. —Armstrong 12 c.f. Hammer! Ejectors. A pair 
of fine Guns. This pair command the attention of anyone wishing 
best s in every respect, without needing to go to the prices 
usually charged for such guns. The outside engraving, the chasing 
of the 1 breeches, and the general fitting and finish of the guns are 
exceptionally fine, while the barrels, lock mechanism, and stock 
are absolutely best work. The shooting is regular, even, and 
strong, the balance perfect, and the guns will bear criticism in every 
detail; fitted with Sir fluid stee) barrels. In 

perfect order, unsoiled. Cost £ the pair. £68 the pair. Or we 
will sell one at £35. 


BM 26.—A Pair of Fine Armstrong Hammerless Ejector 
Guns, !2 c.f. These are the finest specimens of modern sporting 
gun manufacture. Barrels, locks, and stocks are of the highest 
—. the workmanship of the best. The balance is perfect, 
ooting close, regular, and hard, and they will not suffer in 
—— with guns that have cost £50 each. They can be taken 
into any company with the certain knowled:e that they will meet 
nothing better. Rather viai» outside fir ish, used, in verfect 
co dition. Weight about 631b. Cost £90 the pair. Price £58 
per pair or £30 for one gun. 


No. BM 28.—Pair of Armstrong Ha ess Ejectcrs 12 c.f. 
A thoroughly sound, honest gun, nicely finished, well balanced, 
pretty stock, good locks and ejecting mechanism, and, above all, 
a clean, strong, hard shooter. It will stand plenty of work and 
give its owner every satisfaction. In perfect order, scarcely 
scratched. Cost £70 the pair. £42 per pair, or £22 per gun. 


No. BM 222.—Armstrong Hammerless Ejector Gun, 12 c.f. 
This is an ideal game gun, as good for a os day walking up 
partridges as for a big pheasant drive. It ist looked for by 
the man who works his guns hard, the gun thees will give no trouble 
at critical times, that ejects smoothly, and easily, and that, held 
by an average shot, kills its game cleanly. Allits inside mechanism 
is of the best, finished by the most skilled men, and equal to any£60 
gun in existence. The outside is neatly finished in that quiet style 
which stamps the gun a good one. It has high-grade steel ee 
finely moulded stock, and will as be a pride and pleasure to 
its possessor. Cost £45. Price £27 


BM 2123.—One 16-bore Ejector exactly as BM 222, £25. 
BM 2138.—One 20-bore Ejector exactly as BM 222 £27. 


No. BM 220.—Arms‘*rcng Hammerless Gun. 
This is a eun in whose designing and building we set ourselves a 
difficult task, namely, to produce a thoroughly up-to-date modern 

r gun that would phy well and wear well, at a price within 
the means of a man to whom the ordinary ejector was prohibiti.e. 
We know that in the gun we have achieved the object arrived at, 
and the shooter who is fortunate enough to select and use this gun 
will after years of experience confirm i. decision. The outside 
— is quite plain, but good and ‘ y,” the lock ejecting 

nism and .ssential working parte are absolutely reliable. 
They will always work smoothly, and eet trouble. iy is a full 
weight gun about 6lb. 100z., but so well balanced that it handles 
much lighter. It has ban barrels and a straight eo hd stock. 
List £32. Offered at £21. 


BM 2136.—One 20-bore Ejector exactly as BM 220, £21. 


No. BM 219.—Armstreng Hammerless Ejector 12-gauge Gun. 
To this gun we would draw the special attention of sportsmen who 
require a light and handy gun where weight will never grow 
oppressive after the longest day, and yet where shooting capacity 
is equal to a full-weighted gun. This gun, weighing under 64]b., 
perfectly balanced, is the ideal oe “4 ae a shooter. It is a 
clean well-finished gun of high- teel barrel, ay ves 
ne ont best locks and ejecting mechaniam. Cost £3 


BM 2139. One 20-bore Ejector same as BM 219, £15. 


No. BM 217.—Armstrong Hammer Ejector A 
very fine game gun, rather plainly finished outside, ay Sunk 
barrels and locks. n has been little used, and practically 
has all its life before it. it is light, well-balanced, and a clean, hard 
shooter. Cost £20. Price £14 


BM 2137.—One 20-bore Ejector same as BM 247. £14. 


BM 255.—Armstro & Co.’e Ejector Gun, 12-bore, A. & D. 
action, steel barrels, neatly engraved si ht-grained stock. 
Deeley ejector. £10. 


No. BM 267.—frms'rong Hammerless Nen-Ejecteor, 12-bore. 
This is a gun that strongly appeals to the man who does not do 
big days’ shooting, who does not need an ejector, and who yet 
likes to carry a good rrade gun. It is smoothly working and 
thoroughly reliable, bored with speciai care to give a beautifully 
even balance with great penetration, and is a gy calculated to give 
a man the best his marksmanship is core It is perfectly 
balanced, hand es lightly, and carries up wit! 4 tha ease which gives 
the shooter confidence. Gost £25. Price £15. 


No. BM 279.—Armstron; 


jammerless Non-Ejector 12 c.f. 


ay gun is ori Lead for the farmer, keeper, or casual 
rtsman who wishes to own a hammerless gun at a low howe that 
will still be reliable. It is strongly made for hard work and rough 
usage. The barrels and locks are sound and good, and we will 
guarantee their workirg smoothly and satisfactorily. The outside is 
guite plain, the barrels of strong barre! steel, bored to give good 
shooting, and it is the finest value, at the price, offered that it is 

possible to inagun. It is in the hands of of keepers all 
ower the country who have given it hard work, and have nothing but 
praise for it. Usual price. Offered at £7. 10s. 


t Hammerless 
12-tore Gun, A. & D. action, ho'low 
28in., neatly engraved and good straight-g: 


BM 271.—Armstrong & Co.’s Featherwei 
jector 1 
barrels, 
very light and handy. Weight 6lb. Usual price £16. £11. 


BM 280. as & Co.’s Hammerless Non-Ejector Cun, 
12-bore, A. & TD. action, steel barrels, 30ins. A very fine pigeon 
gun, bored for = cases, side clips, file-cut top rib, beautifully 
—, nice dark-grained stock with tip and toe. Usual price 


BM 213. & Co.’s Hammerless 16 c.f. Gun, 
& D. steel barrels, 28in., nicely engraved action, 
beautifuily marked stock. Usual price £15. £10. 


No. 2144.—One 20-bore Hammerless Gun as BM 2130, £10 10s. 


BM 276.—*rmstron; Co.’s Hammerless 12-bore Gun, 
A. & D. action, = trels, 30ins., bored for 2?in. cases. A grand 
strong nade pigeo good grained pistol hand stock. 
Flat top rib. Usual prios £10 10s. £81 


BM 2105.—Armstrong & Cc.’s Hammer Gun. 12-bore, steel 
a. neatly engraved good straight-grained stock, bar] 
Ss. 


ADDRESS IN FULL: 


ARMSTRONG CO.. 


Sporting Gun Dept., 
eg 115, Northumberland. St., 
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SALE 


Shop-Soiled Guns, 
Salmon é Trout Rods, 
Sporting Sundries. 


on approv: 
nothing to see *what value we can offer. 


SPLIT CANE TROUT RODS. 


Steel centres. for Wet or Dry Fly. 


No. BM 1.—Picked split cane, steel] centres, whipped. lock 
jail, ferrules serrated and waterproofed, cork grip light and rigid 
ttings, rubber button, agate top and butt rings Het, rigid, 
beautifully balanced, powerful rods. It is impossible for any angler 
to possess & more beautiful rod. Three piece and one spare oS. 
10, 104, 11, and 12ft. os ee “Price 


SPLIT CANE (not Steel Centres). 
No. BM 3.—The Perfect Trout Rod, best split cane, be ae finish 


rubber butto), waterproo! k joints, 
agate end and butt rings, whipped with silk, snake 
three piece, one spare 
10, 10%, 11, and 12ft. .. .. Cost £4 15s. Price 50/- 


GREENHEART TROUT RODS. 


5.—The Finest Greenheart_ it is possible to produce, 
selected of special | quality, closely 
whipped best silk, waterproof serrated 
agate end and butt rings, perfect balance and Tony rubber tton, 
three piece and spare top. 
10, 103, and 12ft. Cost £3 15s. Price 37/6 


No. BM 6.—A specially fine Gounteus Trout Rod, well whipped, lock 
joints, snake rings, cork stip, rubber button, perfect casting 


10, 104, 11, and 12ft. 3 


SPLIT CANE SALMON RODS. 
(Steel Centres). 


The 14ft. rods are single built rods, double building not bes 
recessary for this length; but Salmon Rods tonger than 1 
are double buil 
No. BM 7.—These have that beautifully smooth and ona action so 
Saieante in a Salmon Rod, casting a long and straight line with the 
mi imum of exertion on the part of the angler, and that responsive 
makes hooking a certainty, if properly timed. Built of 
ted apne cane, steel centres, double cork grip, winch 
fittings, losely whipped with special silk, serra waterproof, 
special lock joints, agate butt and end rings, rubbon button. 
three p.ece and spare top. 
14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 
Cost £7 £8 £9 £12 
Price £3 15s. £5. £5 158. £6 10s. 
No. BM. 9—The same rod (not steel centre) built as a light salmon rod 
for easier work or for ladies ; very light yet powerful. 10/- per rod 
less than the above prices. 


GREENHEART 


brazed, lockfast jo’ 
winch fittings, cor! 


centre, and agate centre end rings, closely wh: throughout, 
spear, rubber very quality, one spare 


£4 5s. £6 10s. 
42/- 


rice 50/- 
we, BM 10--Strone Greenheart Salmon Rod, finished, 
fittings, three yee, no spare top. 


15ft. 16ft. 1sft. 

20/- 25/- 30/- 40/- 

Prive 12/- 15/- 18/6 23/- 
REELS. 


New and Perfect, but slightly shop-soiled. 
No. BM 11.—Tension Reel. This is an ideal fly-fisher’s reel, and 
the first time it has been possible to supply a reel at a reasonab 
price with a check adjusted instantly so that it is “either light 


b4 receipt of overhand remittance for the value, or banker’s reference, we will send three to six rods to any statioa in the United Ki 
roval, carriage paid, and whether a Rod is bought not we will pay the so it 

The offer is made provided 

20/- each will always be sent on approval on receipt of cash, and cash Bi in full if Rod is not approved. 


costs a client abso tely 


the Rods asked for Rods at less price 


20/- each or over ; 


enough for a 40z. trout to run, or strong we to check a 7Jb. 

Weight: 2tin., 3}0z.; 2tin., 40zs. ; arrow 
Reel with large drum for quick winding, and ated with ca ° 
which can be instantly adjusted to give the lightest possible check 
or the strongest drag. Made of aluminium Alloy, in two parts only. 
no screws. A beautiful reel. 


2 2tin, 2in. 4in. 

Cost 27/6 30/- 35/- 50/- 
Price 15/= 17/6 24/- 30/- 

No. BM 12.—Bronzed Rotary Pilate on with check. Pillar 
backs, a grand 

2tin. 3in. 4in. 4tin. 

Cost 6/- 10/- 17/6 21/- 
3/- 4/- 5/6 1/6 9/6 11/6. 


No. BM 13.—NEW WATERPROOF SILK LINE. This remark- 


able line is made under 2 new process giving a marv 
glossy finish, absolutely perfect waterproofing, and great strength, 
pliability, and casting power. It is tough, elast c, and very soft 
uu Trout Salmon 
Cost 3/6 re 5/6 


2/9 
yards. Any multiple of 25 yards cut. 
We are literally coins miles of this line, Ina itty years’ experience 
of fishing we have seen nothing to approach it in quality. 


No. BM_15.—THREE YARD TROUT CASTS, the besi —- 
possible to produce, new long gut splendidly made. In 4 st 
finest gossamer, very fine fly, fine fiy, and sea trout. 
Cost 1/- each. Price 7d. each. 


No. BM 16.—GRAND SALMON yards. 
Strongest gut 7/6. Price 3/6 each. 
Very strong gut .. 8/8 

No. BM 17.—SALMON rues. Highest possible. 


tied men with best and best hooks. “ Jock 
Durl Ranger,”’ Silver Doctor,” Wilkinson,” “* Butcher.” 
Blue Doctor,” “Childers,” Topham. » «Thunder and Lightning,” 
Dog,” Bull Dog.” 


“ Black 
3/o, we Ae 1&2 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Cost 2/6 2/- aa 1/6 each. 
Price tid. od. 
No. BM 21.— 


PHANTOM Pe Usua 1/9 to 
2/-. Our an 2, 24, 23, or 3in., 10d. each. se 


No, BM 22.—BEST DEVON MINNOWS. Highest possible 


9d. each 


No. BM FISHING Any size se! 
Strong twi Cost 17/ Price 1 13/3 per om 
Fine & sateen .. 5 17/3 

TROUSERS, 10/- per pair more. 


No. BM 24.—WADING BROGUES. Any size. Cost 25/-. 
Price 17/6 per pair. 


ARMSTRONG’S NOTED 


STEEL FISHING BOATS AND PUNTS. 


As supplied to the War Office. 


Unaffected by weather. Need no th tt Cannot 
leak. Are always dry, clean, and ame Built o on poe giaceful lines. 
Elegant and distinctive appearance. Wonderfully easy to row. 
Fitted with ample am chamber. Far more durab! wood boat, 
wee — full of water. Prompt delivery. Carriage paiti to your 

y sta 


Write for a ‘Cnteen of 


Stee! Boats. They are of 


linterest to every angler. 


ewcastle-on-Tyne 
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New Embossed Tin Box, printed in Two Colours, of 


HARBUTT’S scon PLASTICINE 


Brought out for Emergency Uses in the Home, 

Workshop, and Garden, etc, An Illustrated 

Book of Uses in every Box. Ask for it in the 
shops, Price 6d., post free 8d. from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., I2. Bathampton, Bath. 


SOL ARIUM Electric Light 


Safe, Tonic, 
Most Enjoyable. p< 


PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 


THE Dowsine 
RADIANT HEAT 
cO., LTD. 
105, Gt, Portland St. 


A LF 


BROWNE & LILLY 

MOTOR 
CAR 

HOUSE 


This is a new Browne & LILty design combining artistic appear- 

ances with solid strength and durability. Wind and weatherproof. 

Substantially built. Made in complete sections. All bolts, nuts 
and fittings supplied. Tenant’s tixture. 

PRICE - - from £6:3:0 
Carriage Paid, England and Wales. Also Conservatories, Bungalows, 
Stables, Hound Kennels, and Portable Artistic buildings of every 

description in Wood, Iron, or other Material. 
Write for descriptive Booklet No. 69., 


BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., 31, Fobney, Reading. 


Telyphone—587 Reading. Te'egraph—** Portable, Reading.” 


DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Great Irish 


Horse Show, 
AUGUST 27, 28, 29, and 30. 


THE LARGEST SHOW OF HUNTERS IN THE WORLD. 
THOROUGHBREDS AND HARNESS HORSES 
NAVAL AND MILITARY JUMPING COMPETITION. 


For Illustrated Programme apply to the Agricultural 
Superintendent, LEINSTER HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


1 912 will be a great grouse year. Scotland is looking for a 


record season. 


And 1912 will be another record year for 


“IMPROVED EMPIRE” 


the hardest hitting, quickest shooting, smokeless nitro powder known. 


All Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers are laying in 
their stocks now and are ready to supply all orders. 


Manufactured only by— 


NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES CO., Ltd., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


5) 
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GOERZ VEST 


Although it can be carried in the waistcoat 
USED rue ROVAL STABLES 


pocket gives, by the help of a_ simple < BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
apparatus 7x 5 Pictures. Per AY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


NO BOTHER, NO TROUBLE, nothing better than the Saddle Soap made 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, London. /f your ie 
BUT GOOD PICTURES. ‘|| Geats it property, & uses the Soap according todir 
—_—. EVERY TIME. ; ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


AUSO'FOR 3/4%2%2 & STEREC 
y For plates or daylight loading films. My ie 1OR PRIVATE HOUSES 


Booklet No. 107 from: Zig r 
C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, LTD., 40/ 
1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines. Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


W. & G. ASHFORD, 
9, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


SHOOTING SEASON, 1912-1913. 
SPORTSMEN! Order your Cartridges to be loaded with 


SMOKELESS DIAMOND 


“MARVELLOUSLY QUICK!” 


and Sportsmen using this Powder will find 
their Shooting considerably improved. 


Testimonial from. Yorkshire, February 27th, 1912. 


“About two years ago I was persuaded to try your 
‘-Smokeless Diamond”’ Powder, and I have used 
it all through the past season for Game and Wild Fowl, 
and after 50 years’ experience shooting all kinds of Game, 
Z &c., I can truthfully say it is the best Powder I ever 

YEAR BOOK, 1912-13 used. It kills well at exceptionally long range and is 
Sent f very pleasant to shoot with. Several of the gentlemen 

ent on receipt o with whom I shot will in future use it also. I have much 
stamped addressed pleasure in recommending it to all my shooting friends.” 


WHOLESALE ONLY—. envelope. 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY, CANNON. STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE EA T 0 R 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHITE WHISKY 


& BLU E “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Fer Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. of the Highland Breeze." 


RHODESI A THE FINEST & MOST ACCESSIBLE 
BIG GAME COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 
Inclusive 90 Guinea Tours to the Magnificent 
VICTORIA FALLS. 
Farms for Sale on exceptionally easy terms. FARMING, 


CATTLE RANCHING, DAIRYING, TOBACCO PLANTING, 
and FRUIT GROWING. 


For free copies of the editions of Illustrated Handbooks for 
Tourists, Sportsmen and Settlers, apply to:— 


Northern Rhodesia. Information Offices for RHODESIA { BUCHANAN UL 


JUST AN ORDINARY RAZOR. 


No Stropping, 

No Setting or 
Taking Apart 


RAZOR pe LUXE, 


Made on the principle of the Y.S.C. Safety. 
The thin double-edged blades are wonder- 
ful examples of the cutler’s art. They 
are tempered much harder than is possible 
with an ordinary razor. To insert or 
remove is the work of an instant and 
they are thrown away when dull. 


Price 15/- and 25/-. 
EXTRA BLADES PER PACKET OF 8, 3/-. 
Write for Booklet— 
THE YORKSHIRE STEEL CO. LTD., 
30p, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


is to Install a System 
that is 
INEXPENSIVE, SAFE,f 
RELIABLE, SIMPLE, 
HEALTHY. 


THE ONLY SYSTEM TO FULFIL ALL 
THESE REQUIREMENTS IS 


For all particulars, apply 
ACETYLENE PUBLICITY LTD., 


103, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C 
ee BIDS 
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EE C THE FIRST AND UP-TO-DATE 


33-GRAIN POWDER 
VERY QUICK 
SMOKELESS CLEAN anp PLEASANT. 


SPORTING MANUFACTURED BY 
POWDER The “E.C.”’ Powder Company, Limited. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
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Telephone No. 4652 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address, “‘SPORTINGLY, LONDON.” 


THOMAS & SONS, 


SPORTING TAILORS AND 
— BREECHES MAKERS — 


32, Brook Street, New Bond strect, London, W. 


and at 4, AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 


Shooting, Fishing, and Hunting Clothes, of the best class, at 
moderate prices. Patterns and prices of our Specialities 
on application. 


C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 
SECONDHAND GUNS 


The largest stock in the World of Ejectors, Hammerless and Hammer Guns, 
by PURDEY, HOLLAND & HOLLAND, BOSS, WOODWARD, X&c., &c. 


| SECOND H AN D RI FLE S of every _gactotien. Double Hammeriess ( Cordite, Mauser & Mannlicher 


Shooting guarant 
| VAUGHAN’S PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. The most wondertul” Glas ‘ever produced for all round 


New Models. Prices from £3 10s. in case. 


ing p purposes. 
Money returned if not approved within three days. 


SECONDHAND GLASSES of every description always in stock. 
catacogue post rree— C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 


1912 


British and French Open Championships 


PHENOMENAL SUCCESS of the 


SILVER KING 


GOLF BALL. 
FIRST THREE at Muirfield. winner. 


VARDON, Second. 
BRAID, Third. 


FIRST FOUR at La Boulie .. cassiatT, Winner. 


VARDON, Second. 
TELLIER, Third. 
RAY, Fourth. 


ALL PLAYED THROUGHOUT WITH THE ‘SILVER KING’ BALL. 


Other 1912 SUCCESSES include: Made in 2 sizes and 3 weights in each, At the request of many leading players 


IRISH LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 2 /6 h the 1912 ‘‘ Silver King” is made with a 
MIDLAND CHAMPIONSHIP. eac more pronounced bramble marking. 


THE SILVERTOWN CO., 100-106, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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FOR THAT— 
TIRED FEELING 


Induced by trying to sell a second-hand car privately 


CONSULT M°GURD M.... D..... 


McCurds, Ltd., Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, 


again under the SOLE contro! of W. A. McCURD. 


Telegrams : ‘‘MACCURD, LONDON. Telephone : 2916 City. 


At Home 9-30—6-30. 


To ll 
The High-class Washing Material, is 


UNEQUALLED 
FOR ALL SPORTS WEAR 


Repay 


“‘Viyella”’ is appreciated the world over, especially 
by sports-men and women, for its delightful soft- 
ness— many can wear nothing else next the skin; 
and for its absence of that stuffy feeling so 
conspicuous a feature of other fabrics when the 
wearer is undergoing strenuous exercise. 
“ Viyella” is light in weight, yetjamply protective, 
extraordinarily durable,and DOES NOT SHRINK. 
Obtainable »f all High-class Drapers and Outfitters. If any 


difficulty, the Manufacturers will be pleased to send patterns, 
interesting booklets, and address of nearest Retatler. 


Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd., 8a, Viyella House, ,, 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Viyellg 
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HIS is an illustration of part of the erecting 
shop of the Daimler Company's Coventry 
Works. The length of this.shop is over a quarter 
of a mile, and it is equipped with all the very latest 
labour-saving appliances. 


Everything that will help to make the Daimler car the better car is to be found in 

this shop. Everything that modern engineering practice demands is herein installed. 

The Daimler Company keeps well ahead of the times, that is why the Daimler car is 
so far in front of its competitors. 


The DAIMLER Company, Lid., Coventry. 
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For your HOLIDAY Records— 


competitive or otherwise— 


HE 


A) 


PLATES— 
PAPERS— 
FILMS 


Photographic Materials with the highest 
reputation for QUALITY, general excel- 
lence, and ease in manipulation. 


Need we say more? 


The BEST always wins! 


Stocked by All Dealers at popular prices. e 


criptive Booklets on Application to 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
d at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, and Montreal. 


Artistic Club-Houses, 
Shooting Boxes, Stables, &c. 


Designs, Estimates, and Interviews Gratis. 


Established 1837. 


ALNWICK FOUNDRY, LTD., ALNWICK. 
139, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Private Social Tours 
(GENTLEMEN & GENTLEWOMEN). 


August 16—GRAND RUSSIAN TouR. and SHORT RUSSIAN 
Tour: Volga, Caucasus, Great Cities, &e. 
October— Itaty, ITS ART CITIES, ROME, FLORENCE, 

VENICE, NAPLES, CAPRI, and SORRENTINE 
PE NINSULA. 
sisaidanaay THE Mystic WONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA, 
““GARDEN OF ALLAH’’ tour (Tunis, Biskra, 
Tours for 1913 include The Danube, 
Algeria, &c. 


Programmes, MISS BISHOP, 
Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


Turkey, Italy, 


AMERAS AT HALF-PRICE. 


Before Buying a New Camera see our 


SPRING LIST 


Second-hand High-Class 
HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 


HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 


Post Free on Application. 


bands, Hunter & Co., 


37, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


3 minutes from Charing Cross. 


Detective Work. 


Mr. J. CLEMENTS, of 57 & 58, CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C., has had 20 years’ experience in cases 
of Divorce, lackmail, Slander, Tracing Missing 
Relatives, etc., and all kinds of Detective Work. He is 
assisted by a Reliable and select Male and Female 
Staff, who move in all circles of Society and perform 
their duties with Secrecy and Tact. 
Mr. J. CLEMENTS is entrusted with Delicate Inquiries 
by. the Aristocracy in all parts of the World, and 
enjoys the confidence of LEADING SOLICITorS. 

Go to him if BLACKMAILED or TROUBLED. 
Strictest Secrecy GUARANTEED. FEES MODERATE. 

Address: 57 & 5&8, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


*Phone 8793 City. Tel. Address: ‘ Cletective, London 


The Stx-Cylinder new model contains all the best 
features of e most expensive cars. It is 
absolutely reliable under all conditions. It 
combines smoothness of running, with simplicity 
in construction, economy in upkeep, and light- 
ness on tyres. It can be readily handled and 
understood without expert assistance. 


an opportunity of proving its merits. e car is 
a revelation of value. 
PRICE - = £395. 


BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 
J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 


LONDON BELSIZE LONDON AGENCY Ltd., 
\ n’s Yard, Cavendish Square, W. 


EXPORT :—A. W. ROSLINGTON, Lloyd’s Avenue House, 
London, E.C. 


18-22 H.P. 6 cyl. Belsize Phaeton. | 
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THE LAMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 
The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 


An Automatic Lift and Force Pump. Pump and Motive Power Combined. 


Will pump Floor Space 
per hour 4 4 by this 
at the cost of Installation, 
less than | 2 ft. 6 in. by 
1d. 2ft. 6 in. 
(One Penny !) 


Telephone : 
797 
Victoria. 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 

Tunbridge Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
uly, 

Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1°98 


GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 


Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 
Ist Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 

Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


12, Garey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 


: 
iy 


GENUINE ORIGINAL GHARLES EMERSON’S STROP 


Imported by CHAS. CLEMENTS, Agent for the British Isles. 


Size, 12in., 3/6; Size, 14in., 4/6. 


The CHARLES EMERSON STROP 


is too widely known to require description, it claims 

to be the oldest as it is undoubtedly the best ; 

you can always be certain of a comfortable shave 

if you use an EMERSON. To those unfamiliar with 

these Strops, we shall be pleased to forward 
on approval. 


Traveller's Pattern, with Extending Handle, in Leather Case, 5/6. 


Extra Large Size, 18in., 


T. H. HOLDING 


Author of The Camper’s Handbook,” 5/-, and 
“Camp in Connemara, 1/-. 


TENTS “ste? 19/6 ro £10 


Court Tailors, and to Sportsmen and Travellers. 
Illustrated List (6d., allowed for) from 


7, MADDOX ST., LONDON, W. 


Removals & Warehousing 


‘THE’ DEPOSITORY 


22-46, Harrow Road, W., 
Get the AUGUST NUMBER of IN 


CO U NT RY a ~ | D E 1,000 SEPARATE Lock-uP ROOMS 
A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO NATURE. ARTHUR G. DIXON. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 
PRICE Gd. © AND BOOKSTALLS. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE: 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
Subscription Rates. Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 
(POST FREE.) 
HOME 
s. d SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
12 Months - - 150 
6 Months - - 76 To the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 118, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
SMonths - - 391) j).3se send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for months, 
a s. d commencing. , for which I enclose . 
12 Months - - 160 
3Months - - 40 


i 
CHAS, CLEMENTS, 17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
AVS 
/ | ¥ 
ONY 
/ 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. THE Kine. 


COMPLETE £295. COMPLETE £295. COMPLETE £295. 


STARTLING NEW 
DEPARTURE |! 


We are now supplying 


A COMPLETE 


"6663 


COMPLETE £295. 


FULLY EQUIPPED WITH LUXURIOUS BODY, VICTORIA HOOD, 
NEAT WIND SCREEN, EFFICIENT LAMPS, HORN, ETC. 


THE NEW £ 2 9 5 COMPLETE 
I2 


This Model can now be seen, and Trials arranged, at 


METALLURGIQUE, LTD., 110, High St., Manchester Square, London, W. 


Telegrams: Lurgique, London.”’ Telephone; 8574-5-6 Gerrard. 


ALATANOD 


COMPLETE £295. 


COMPLETE £295. COMPLETE £295. COMPLETE £295. 


GUNPOWDER 


ALL-ROUND GAME SHOOTING. 


Highest Honours in Nine International Exhibitions. 
Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 


Wholesale only :-- 


The Schultze Company, Ltd., 


LONDON, W.C. 
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